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DIALOGUES 


OF THE 


MODERNS. 


1 


LEGER and EBROIN. 


DIALOGUE L 


A retired and private life hath no charms for an ambi- 
tious man. 


EBROINN. 
S my conſolation, under my misfortunes, to 
find you in this ſolitude. 


I again am ſorry to ſee you in it; for dis of no be- 
neſit for a man to be in it againſt his will. 
Why ſo? do you deſpair of my converſion ? your 
advice and example may poſſibly make me better than 
you think. you, who arc fo charitable, ſhould cer-- 
tainly take ſome care of me in this receſs. | 

AZ 


— = 


) ubb@&- £107 "Iv 
— — —— but that I may 


meddle with nothing: OY PSY 
have myſelf to reform. \# \ 


LEGER. 

Not as all. I ſhall pray for you. 

EBROIN. 

O I gow ſee it plainly. you give me up as one 
unworthy of your inſtructions : but you don't do me 
juſtice. 1 confeſs 1 was unwilling to come hither; 
| but now, that I am come, I am well enough fatisfied 
to be here. this is the moſt beantiſul deſart one can 
ſee. do you not admire thoſe ſtreams caſcading from 
the mountains ; thoſe craggy rocks, partly covered 
with moſs ; thoſe trees which appear as ancient as the 
earth they ſtand on? nature has here a certain ſavage 
LEGER. 

All that is quite infipid to one who hath a taſle for 
ambition, and who hath not loſt bis paſſion for vain 
things. a man muſt have an innocent and quiet 
mind, to be ed with thoſe rural beauties. 

| EBROIN. 

Iu I was weary of th word and is cars when 
I was placed here. 
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— ou er vey weary of ng yn 
93 1 
EBROIN, 


eee 
1e | 
LEGER. 
 Surfeited, like a man who would gladly retwrn to 
it, and ſeeks only a door to go in again. I know you 
well enough; fo tis in vain to diflemble; — 
your pain, and be honeſt at leaſt. 
EBROIN. 
| ———— __Þ. 
helm of affairs, we ſhould do an infinite deal of good. 


ve would ſupport each other in the defence of vi- 


we, and bear down, 2 2 
poſe us. 
LEGER. 


Be as confident of yourſelf as you pleaſe from your 
paſt experience; ſeek pretexts to gratify your paſſ- 
ons. as for me, who have been here longer than you, 
I have had time to learn diſſidence in myſelf, and in 
the world. that ungrateful world hath once deceived 
me; but never ſhall deceive me a ſecond time. I en- 
deavoured to do it good; it returned me nothing but 
evil: I meant to aſſiſt a well-defigning queen ; they 
turned her authority into contempt, and obliged ber- 
ſelf to retire. they reſtored me to my liberty, while 
they thought to put me under confinement. too ha- 


C | LEGER AND on. 
py am 3 ew inp neg execs is ny, at > 
peace in this defart. | 1 


* 


But you don't conkider, that, if we will FRF 


r 
lute maſters. | 


LEGER. 
- Maſters of what? of the fea, the winds, and the 
waves? no, after ſhipwreck, I'll embark no more. do 
you go back, and puſh your fortune, torment yourſelf, 


run all hazards, periſh in the flower of your age! in 


order to diſturb the world, and to get a name, be un- 

happy in this life, and damned in the next : you well 

deferve it, fince you cannot be at reſt. 

- But how! is it really true that you no longer de» 

fire preferment? is ambition quite extinguiſhed in the 

inmoſt receſſes of your heart? 

| LEGER. 

_ Would you believe me if I told you ? 

Truly I much doubt it; and fo ſhould have great 
Lens. 

Then I will not tell you. one may as well fpeak 
do the deaf. neither the infinite troubles of proſperity, 
nor the facceeding rigours of adverſe fortune, have been 
able to cure you. go, return to court, re- aſſume the 
helm; be the world's curſe, and find your own in it. - 
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km BLACK PRINCE OF Wals, 


* and 


R ICH AR D, 


HIS SON. 


DIALOGUE H. 
The charatter of a weak prince. 


| EDWARD. 
LAS! ö 
row. I expected a longer life for thee, and a 
happier reign. what has made thy death fo fadden ? 


ed thy health by an exceſs of fatigue in the war againſt 
France? 
RICHARD. 
No, father: my health never failed; other mif- 
fortunes have put an end to my life. 
EDWARD. 
How then, has ſome traitor embrued his hands 
in thy blood? if fo, England, which has not forgot 
me, will revenge thy death. 
RICHARD. L 
| Alas! father, all England was in concert to d, 
pace, to degrade, to deſtroy me. : 


7 7 AND MCHARD- 
R — 
0 Heaven ! who could have believed it? 
ſhall one henceforth truſt? but what haſt thou | 
my fon ? haſt thou been no way to blame? come 


— 2 
| ., RICHARD. ./ 1 

| Tomy father! they ſay you cornothe; an 

I am fon to a canon of Bourdeaux. 
EDWARD. 

That is what no man can anſwer for; but! 
not believe it. it is not, fure, thy mother's co 
that gives the people ſuch 2 notion; but it m. 
thine, that makes them talk ſo. 

RICHARD, 

They faid I prayed like a canon; that I coul 
ther preſerve authority over the people, exercik 
tice, nor make war. 

EDWARD. 

O my child ! and was all that true? thou hadi 
ter been all thy days a monk at Weſtminſter, th: 
led the throne with ſo much contempt. 

RICHARD. 

I had good intentions; I ſet good example 
ſometimes ſhewed ſpirit enough. for inſtance, I c 
my uncle, the duke of Glouceſter, to be ſeized and 
euted, when he was rallying all the malecontents ag 
— 
ed him. 


„„ 

— - 
delieved it? whom 
hat haſt thou done, 
blame ? come now, 


| SDWASD. 
| That was 3 bold ſtroke, and perhaps nec 
] knew my brother to be a difſlembling, as 
prizing man, an enemy to lawful authority 
rally a dangerous party. but, my fon, hadfi 
him no handle againſt thee ? beſides, was th 
dent enough? and didft thou ſupport it ſto 
RICHARD. 


Tee duke of Gloucelier accuſed me of 
much attached to the French, our nation's ei 


marriage with the daughter of Charles VI. 
afforded the duke the means of alienating t 
the Engliſh from me. 

EDWARD, 
How, my fon ! didft thou render thyſe 
by thy friends for an alliance with the ir: 
enemies of England? and what didſt thou 
marriage ? haſt thou joined Poitoux and 
Guienne, and ſo united all our French do 
far as Normandy ? 

RICHARD. 


By no means. but 1 thought it good to 
England a ſupport againſt the factious En 


Ol cmrſeofthe kingdom! O! diſgrace 
family ! thou goeſt to ſopplicate help fro: 
mies, whole great intereſt it ever will be to 
thy power. thou wouldſt eſtabliſh thy reig 

B 


10 Nn 
ing intereſts contrary to the greatneſs of thy own 
tion. thou art not contented with being beloved by 
fubjefts; thou wanteſt to be feared as an enemy, 
combines with foreigners, in order to opprefs them 
alas! where are now thoſe golden days, when I put the 
king of France to flight in the plains of Creffy, purpled 
with the blood of thirty thoufand Frenchmen, and took 
another king of that nation at the gates of Poitiers! O 
how times are changed! no, I no longer wonder at thy 
being taken for a canon's fon. but who was it dethron- 
ed thee? 


Earl Derby. 
- EDWARD, 
How ? did he raiſe an army ? did he win a battle? 
"ET RICHARD. 
| Neither. he was in France on account of a quarrel 
with the grand marſhal, for which 1 had expelled him 
the kingdom. the archbiſhop of Canterbury went over 
ſecretly, and invited him to enter into a conſpiracy. he 
paſſed through Bretany, arrived at London when I was | 
not there, and found the people ready to riſe. moſt of 
the ſeditious took arms: their troops amounted to fixty | 
thouſand men. every aid forſook me; the earl came 
and found mein a caſtle, wherein I had ſhut myſelf up. | 
he had the boldneſs to enter almoſt alone; fo that I 
might then have deſtroyed him. 
| a. 
Why didſt thou not doit, wretch ? 


RICHARD. 


le ? 


""3SAEFTAEL 


EDWARD ABD RICHARD. v3 
RICHARD. 
Becauſe the people, whom I ſaw on all ſides in arms, 
would have butchered me. . 
EDWARD. | 
andiodh cc dom tre ne Gl a 


of courage ? 
RICHARD. 


There was moreover an omen which deterred me. 
BDWARD. 

What was that ? 

1 RICHARD. 
My bitch, which before would never fawn upon any 
but myſelf, ſorſook me inſtantly to fawn upon the earl. 
I ſaw plainly what that ſigniſed, and I told the carl as 
much. 


EDWARD. - 
O ſignal ſimplicity! ſo a dog diſpoſed of thy a- 
thority, thy honour, thy life, and decided the fate of 
all England. what didſt thou then? 
RICHARD. 
I prayed the earl to put me in fafety from the fury 
of the people. 
EDWARD. 


Alas! nothing more was wanting to thy infamy, 
but to beg thy life of the uſurper. did he give it thee 
however? 


RICHARD, 
Yes, at firſt. he ſhut me up in the Tower, where 
B 2 


EDWARD. 

A complete misfortune indeed! my fon is weak 
and unequal: his vie, ill ſupported, renders him 
contemptible : be makes an alliance with his enemies, 
and provokes his ſubjefts to rife againſt him: he fore- 
ſees not the gathering ſloem : his courage fails the mo- 
ment he is attacked: he loſes opportunities of puniſh- 
ing the uſurper: he cowardly begs his life, and does 
not obtain it. O heavens ! you ſport with the 
princes, and with the proſperity of ſtates. fuch is the 
grandſon of Edward, who conquered Philip, and laid 
wulle his kingdom! and fach is wy fon ! the fon of 
king John, and made France and Spain 


him who took 
wemable. 
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DUKE OF BURGUNDY. 


DIALOGUE m. 
Cruelty and per fidy, inflead of leſſening, increaſe dangers. 


BURGUNDY. 

OW, that all our affairs are over, and we have 

no more concern amongſt the living, pritbee, 

let us talk a little coolly. why didſt thou cauſe me to 

be aſſaſſinated ? a dauphin to be guilty of ſuch treachery 

to his own blood, and to his coufin, who... ; 
CHARLES. 

Who wanted to imbroil every thing, and was like 
to have ruined France. you expedticd to govern me, 
as you had done the two dauphins, my brothers, be- 
fore me. 


BURGUNDY. 
But then to aſſaſſinate ! ir was infamous. 
| CHARLES. 


To aſſ. ſſinate was the fureſt way. 
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the moſt ſolemn promiſes ? I enter the barrier ( kindle 


BURGUNDY. 
The ſafeſt ! you don't conſider, ſure. 
CHARLES, 
Ido conſider, fure : it is the ſafeſt way, I tell on. 


IIIA 


CHARLES, 


There is a great deal to be faid for me. if you had 
not died, I was ruined, and France with me. -—""I 
BURGUNDY. 

Was it any intereſt of mine to ruin France? I want- 
ed to govern it, and not to 


e 


T—_ 6 
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au 106% vent of ne nnr. Wh 
near profpect of ſucceeding 16 the crown, it was not = 
ule wy intereſt to peefieve its great. I could ne- 
ver have found in my heart to combine againſt France, 
with the Engliſh, her enemies: but your treachery, 
and my murder, laid my fon, though a good-natured 
man, under a kind of neceſſity to revenge my death, 
and join the Engliſh. foch was the fruit of your per- 
fidy ! it was to form a league of the houſe 
with the queen, your mother, and with the Engliſh, to 
overturn the French monarchy. cruelty and perfidy, 
far from leſſening dangers, increaſe them beyond mea- 
ſure, as you may judge from your own experience. my 
death, by delivering you from one enemy, raiſed you 
others far more terrible, and put France in a fituation an 
hundred times more deplorable. all the provinces were 
in a flame: the whole country was one ſcene of plun- 
der, and nothing lels than miracles could have brought 
you out of the abyſs whercinto that execrable aſſaſũ - 
me, with a deciſive tone, To aſſaſſinate is the ſaſeſt way. 

CHARLES. 

I own you non-plus me at reaſoning, and I fee you 
are a very ſubtle politician : but I ſhall have my re- 
venge by matters of fact. why do you now think it not 
good to aſſaſſinate? did not you aflaſſinate my uncle, 
the duke of Orleans? then you, doubtleſs, thought as 
I do, and were not ſo much a philoſopher. 


| BURGUNDY 
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fee. a good proof of affaſſination's being u bed expedi- 
ent, is its ſucceeding fo ill with me. had | let the duke 
of Orleans live, you would never have dreamed of 
taking away my life; and fo 1 ſhould have found it 
my advantage. he, who firſt embarks in ſuch praQices, 
ſhould foreſce that they will land upon himſelf at the 


hives of others, his own hath not a quarter's ſafety. 
CHARLES. 


| Well, coulin, we have both been to blame: 1 was 
not allaſſinated in my turn, like you, but I fuffered 


hit. from the hour he makes an attempt upon the 


( 
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LEWIS XI. 


CARDINAL BESSARION. 


DIALOGUE W. 


A pedant is nat fit to govern, but he is flill better than a 
wit, who can ſuffer neither juſtice nor honeſty. 


LEWIS. 


00D morning, Cardinal. I ſhall receive you” 
more civilly to-day, than when you came to ſee 
me on the part of the pope. we ſhall no longer fall our 
about ceremonials. all ghoſts are here promiſcuous, 
and incog. ranks are quite confounded here. 
| BESSARION. 

I confeſs l have not yet forgot your injurious treat- 
ment, when you took me by the beard, in the very be- 
ginning of my ſpeech. 

LEWIS. 


That Grecian beard ſurprized me; and I wanted to 

cut ſhort the harangue, which elſe had been long and 
ſvperfluous. | 

| BESSARIOW, 

Why fo? my ſpeech was one of the fineſt poſſible. 

I had compoſed it upon the model of Iſocrates, Lyſias, 

LEWIS. * 

I'm acquainted with none of thoſe gentlemen: but 

C 


13 nene XR. 


much better to have read fewer old fuſty authors, and 
to have known better the rules of the preſent age. you 


behaved yourſcif like a pedant, who hath no knowledge 


of the world. 


vid eee Galbes 
Lycurgus and Solon, the laws and republic of Plato, all 
we have extantof the ancient orators, who have govern= 
ed any people; and, in fine, the beſt ſcholiaſts on Homer, 
who have treated of the polity of a commonwealth. 
LEWES. 

And I never read any of all thoſe; but 1 know d 
a cardinal ſent by the pope, to get the duke of Burgundy 
reſtored to my favour, ought not to have gone to ſee 
him before he waited upon me. 

BESSARION. | 

I thought I might follow the Hyſteron Proteron of 
the Greeks: I knew alſo from philoſophy, that what 
is firſt in intention, is laſt in execution. 
LEWES. 


Oh! let us let alone with your philoſophy, and 
come to the point. 


BESSARION. | 

In you 1 fee all the barbarity of the Latins, among 

whom Greece, deſolate fince the taking of Conſtanti- 
nople, vainly attempts to revive wit and learning. 


you had been to be the duke of Bargundy, my vailal, 
before you came to wait upon me. now, it had been 


TT OOO ET SES! 17 11 * 


AND CARDINAL BESSARION. 19 
TER LEWIS. 

Wit conliſts only in good ſenſe, and not in Greek: 
reaſon is in all languages: you ſhould have obſerved 
order, and put the lord before the vaſſal. the Grecks 
you ſoextol, were but blockheads, if they did not know 
what is known by the moſt illiterate of men. but I can- 
not forbear laughing, when I reflect upon your manner 
of negotiating. whenever 1 did not agree to any of 
your maxims, all you gave me for argument, was fome 
paſſage or other out of Sophocies, Lycophron or Pin- 
dar. I don't know how I come to retain thoſe names, 
which I never heard mentioned but by yourſelf; but 
they have been rivetted in my head by your eternal 
quotations of them. if the places on the Somme were 
in queſtion, you cited me a verſe of Menander or Cal- 
limachas. was I for continuing my alliance with the 
Swiſs and the duke of Lorrain, againſt the duke of 
Burgundy, you would prove to me, from Gorgias and 
Plato, that it was not my true intereſt. when the queſ- 
tion was, whether the king of England would be for or 
againſt me ? you quoted me the example of Epaminon- 
das. in ſhort, you entirely removed my regrets for hav- 
ing never ſtudied. 1 would oftentimes fay within my- 
ſelf, Happy he who knows nothing of what others have 
faid, and who knows a little what he ought to ſay him- 
lf. | 


BESSARION, 
1 me by your tad relte. I thought you 
| C 2 


ther, had given you a pretty good preceptor; and that 


akerwards, when in Flanders at the duke of Burgun» | 


dy's, your daily delight was to hear pbiloſophical rea- 
foning. 
LEWIS. 


1 was very young when I left the king, my father, 


and my preceptor. I went to the court of Burguady, 
where wearineſs and langour reduced me now and then 


to ſubmit to the hearing of learned men: but 1 had 
ſoon enough of them: they were pedants, idiots like 
yourſelf: they did not underſtand buſineſs; nor had 
they any agtion of the different characters of men: 
they knew neither how to diſſemble, to hold their peace, 
to inſinuate themſelves, to humour the paſſions, to find 
reſources in difficulties, nor to fathom the deſigns of o- 
thers: they were vain indiſcreet wranglers, ever dwel- 
ling upon words and uſeleſs trifles, full cf quibbles, 
which convince no body, incapable of learning how to 
Ee in the world, or of putting a conſtraint upon them- 
ſelves. I cannot bear ſuch creatures. 
BESSARION. 

Tis true, the learned are not uſually over-fit for 
action, becauſe they love the repoſe of the muſes: it 
is likewiſe true, that they cannot eaſily conſtrain them- 
lelves, or diſſemble, they being above the groſs paſſions 
W 


had ſtudied 2 good deal. I was told the king, your ſa- 
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N 4 LEWIS. 
A way, long-deard, thou pedant, briſtling with Greek; 
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BESSARION. 

I owe you none. the wiſe man, according to the 
Koies, and the whole felt of the Galery, is more aking 
than ever you were, both in rank and power. you 
were never ſuch, like the wiſe man, by a real empire 
over your paſhons : beſides you now have but a ſha- 
dow of royalty. between ghoſt and ghoſt, I am as good 
* you. 

Hh LEWIS. 
Mark the infolence of the old pedant! 
BESSARION. 

I would yet rather be a pedant than a knave, and 
the tyrant of mankind : 1 did not put my brother to 
death : I detained not my fon in confinement: I uſed 
neither poiſon nor aſſaſſimatĩon to get rid of my en 
mies: I had no diſmal old age, like that of the tyrants 
whom Greece ſo much deteſted : but you are to be ex- 
cuſed; for, with a good deal of wit and vivacity, you 
gave many indications of a ſomewhat diſordered head. 
it was not for nothing that you were the fon of a man 
- who had ſtarved himſelf to death, and grandſon to an- 
other who had been locked up fo many years. your 
fon, himſelf, has not a very ſolid head-piece; and it 
will be no ſmall happineſs to France, if the crown 
ſhall, after him, devolve to 2 more ſenſible branch. 


22 KEwWrs x5. as. 
12018. 
_ IT wn my head was not altogether a fettied one: 
I had weakneſſes, gloomy viſions, fits of fary; but 1 
had penetration, courage, « ready wit, talents for win- 
ning mens hearts, and advancing my own anthori- 
. 1 knew well how to fer afide a 
pedant, and to diſcover uſeful qualities in the meaneſt 
of my ſubjefts: nay, even when languiſbing under my 
laſt ineſs, I ſtill retained ſufficient ſtrength of judgment 
to labour a peace with Maximilian. he looked every 
moment for my death, and endeavoured to ſhift of 
the concluſion; but, by my private emiſſaries, I raiſed 
. the Ghenteſe againit him, and obliged bim, much a- 
gainlt his will, to make a treaty of peace with me, 
wherein be gave me for my fon, Margaret his daugh- 
_ Er, with a dowry of three provinces. this was my 
maſter-ſtroke of politics in thoſe latter days, when I was 
thought out of my ſenſes. away, old pedant, go ſeek 
your Greeks, who never had fo much policy in them: 
e ferk your mere ſcholars, who can do nothing but 
read, and talk of their books; who know neither how 
to deal, nor how to live with men. 
Buz3$4anon. | 
I ill prefer a man of learning, who is not fit for 
bafineſs, and who knows nothing but what be hath read, 
to a reſtleſs, crafty, enterprizing ſpirit, that can ſuffer 
— all man- 


LEVIS NM. 


CARDINAL DE LA BALUE. 


DIALOGUE V. | 
4 wicked prince renders bis fubjetts treacherous and 
unſaithful. 


LEWIS. 


He” dare you, villain, to appear before me, af- 


„ 


ter all your treacheries? 
BALUE. 


Where would you have me to hide myſelf? am I 
not well enough hid in the croud of ghoſts? we are all 
upon a level here below. 

LEWIS. 

It well becomes you to talk ſo, who were but the 
fon of a miller of Verdun. 65 
| BALUE. | 

Hah ! was not it a merit with you to be of low de- 
ger! your companion Triſtan the prevot, your phy- 
fician Coctier, your barber Olivier le Diable; thele 
fore me, obtained the purple by your intereſt. now, 
my birth was even almoſt as good as any thoſe gentle- 
men could pretend to. | 


rn 
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| LEWIS. 


thou wert. 
BALUE. 
1 don't believe a word of it. if they had not berg 
worthleſs fellows, you had neither uſed them fo well; 


nor employed them. 
LEWIS, 


Why do you alledge that I did not make choice of 
them for their merit ? 
BALUE. 
Becauſe merit was ever ſuſpicious to you, and odi- 
ous: becauſe virtue frighten&d you, and you knew not 


how to make uſe of it: berauſe you would be ſerved by 


none but mean fouls, and ſuch as were ready to go 
ties. an honeſt man, who dreaded to cheat, or to do 
evil, would have been good for nothing to you, who 
wanted only cheating and miſchief, in order to gratify 
your boundleſs ambition. fince we muſt ſpeak freely 
in the land of truth, I confeſs I was a worthleſs fellow ; 
but that was the reaſon why you preferred me to 0- 
thers. did I not ſerve you with a good deal of addrefs, 
to play off the grandees and the people ? did you ever 
light on a more ſupple knave than myſelf, or fitter for 
all characters? 


No, it is true : but while you deceived others, in 


None of them was guilty of ſo heinous treachery u 
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obedience to me, you ſhould not have deceived myſelf. 
you held a correſpondence with the pope, in order to 
make me aboliſh the pragmatic ſanctĩon, without con- 
ſuing, whether that was agreeable to the troc intereſts 
of France. 


| BALUE. 

Why, did you ever mind either France, or its true 
intereſts you never regarded any thing but your own; 
you wanted to take advantage of the pope; fo 1 did 
but ſerve you in your own fauce. 

LEWIS. 

But it was you that prompted me to diſregard every 
thing that was not my preſent intereſt, without troub- 
ling my bead about that of my crown itſelf, to which 
EE - 2:07:55 


By no means. NG. > OE, 
Rome that dirty Pancart as dear as poſſible. but Vil 
go farther with you: even ſuppoſe I had cheated you, 
what had you to ſay to me? 

LEWIS. 

How, to ſay to you? you are a pleaſant fellow truly 
were we again alive, I would clap you up in your cage. 
| BALUE. 

_ Oh, I was long enough there already. if you anger 
me, I ſhall not ſay a word more. do you know that I 
don't greatly fear the ill humours of a royal ghoſt ? 
Vor. Il. D | 


26 ; LEWIS A1. 
. ill Pi ks-Touny 
with your alaſines about you. | 
LEWIS. 
No, 1 don't; end is well for you 1 am not: bus, 
in ſhort, I am reſolved to hear you for the oddity of 
the thing. come then, prove to me, by good argu- 
ments that you ought to betray your maſter. 


Is it not true, that a poor miller's fon, who had ne- 
ver any other education than the court of a great king, 
ought to follow the maxims that were there with one 
conſent allowed the wiſeſt and beſt ? 

LEWSS. 

What you ſay has fome ſhadow of reaſon. 
BALUE. 

But anſwer, yes or no, without lofing your temper. 
LEWIS, 

I dare neither deny a thing that ſeems ſo well found- 
ed, . aeigts cuigus- 


- BALUE, 
ie ne fend ends 
fon. the fundamental maxim of all your counſels, and 
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which you diffuſed through your whole court, was to do 
every thing for yourſelf alone: you had no regard to 
the princes of your blood, nor to the queen, whom 
you kept in captivity, and at a diſtance; nor to the 
dauphin, whom you brought up in ignorance and con- 
nement ; nor, in fine, to the kingdom which you ruin- 
ed by your rigorous and cruel policy, and the intereſts 
whercof you ever poſtponed to your jealouſy for tyran- 
nical power. you had no regard even to the moſt truſty 


favourites and miniſters, whom you made uſe of to de- 


ceive others. you never loved one of them, nor ever 
truſted one of them, but in time of need. you fought 
to deceive them, in their turn, as well as the reſt of 
men. you were ready to facrifice them upon the ſmal - 
leſt umbrage, or for the leaſt advantage. one had ne- 
ver 2 fore moment with you. you ſported with mens 
lives; you loved no body. whom would you have had 
to love you? you wanted to impoſe on every body; 
who did you think would give himſelf up to you with 
fiacerity, and real friendſhip, and without intereſt ? 
where ſhould we have learned fuch difintereſted fideli- 
ty ? did you deſerve it ? did you expect ĩt? was it poſ- 
ſible to practiſe it with you, and in your court? was it 
poſſible to be eight days under your roof with an ho- 
neſt and fincere heart ? was not a man forced to be a 
rogue the moment he approached you? was not a man 
declared a villain the moment he attained your favour, 
as there was no attaining it but by villany? ſhould 
D 2 


you not have took it for granted? whoever wanted to 
preſerve any honour or conſcience, was obliged care · 
fully to avoid your acquaintance; and would have gone 
to the fartheſt corner of the world rather than lived in 
your ſervice. when once a man is a rogue, he is a 
rogue to all the world. would you have had a ſoul, which 
villany to all mankind, never to have ought but pure 
and ſpotleſs virtue, but diſintereſted and heroic fidelity 
to you alone? were you fool enough to think it? did 
you not lay your account, that all men would do to 
you, as you did to them ? nay, though one had been 
good and fincere to all other men, one would have been 
forced to become falſe and wicked to you, by betraying 
you. I therefore did but follow your leſſons, and tread 
in your footiteps: 1 did but return to you what you 
gave everyday to others: I did but what you expected of 
me: I did but take for the principle of my conduct the 
principle you obſerved, as the only one that ought to ac- 
tuateall men. you would have deſpiſed any man who had 
known any other intereſt than his own. I had no mind 
to deſerve your contempt; and choſe rather to deceive 
you, than to be a fool according to your principles. 
LEWIS. 

I own your reaſoning gravels me; but why keep ſe- 
cret correſpondence with my brother, the duke of Gui- 
enne, and with the duke of Burgundy, my cruelleſt c- 
nemy ? | 
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you to deſtroy me. I knew you would lay your ac- 
count with my treachery ; and that you were capable 
of beheving it without any foundation. 1 choſe rather 
to betray you, in order to eſcape your hands, than pe- 
riſh in your hands upon ſuſpicion, without having be- 
trayed you. in ſhort, I was glad, in purſuance of your 
own maxima, to be well with both parties, and to pro- 
cure from you, in the confuſion of affairs, the reward 
of my ſervices, which you would never have willlagly 
granted me in time of peace. this it is, that an ungrate- 
ful, diſtruſtful, deceitful prince, who loves nothing but 

LEWIS. | 

And this it is, that a traitor, who ſells his king, muſt 
expect: he is not put to death when he is a cardinal, 
but be is kept eleven years in priſon, and ſtript of all 
his ill- got treaſures. ; 

BALUE. 

My only fault was, in not cheating you with due 
precaution, and in ſuffering my letters to be intercept- 
ed. give me ſuch another opportunity, and I'll cheat 
you again, as you deſerve; but 1 ſhall do it more cun- 
ningly, leſt I be again detected. 
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PHILIP DE COMMINES 


DIALOG UE VI. 
— . 


LEWIS. 2 
y — fay you have wrote my hiſtory. 
Commis. 
— er good 
ſervant. 


LEW1S. 
But I am aſſured that you have related a great 


. | 


with. 
2. COMMINES. 
| That may de; but, upon the whole, I have drawn 
a very favourable picture of you. would you have had 
me an eternal ſlatterer, inſtead of an hiſtorian ? 
LEWIS. 
— 
ed with his maſter's favours. 
.COMMINES. 


That is the way to be believed by no body. gra- 
tirade. is not the thing looked for in ap hiſtory : on . 


the coatrary, us that which renders it ſuſpected. 
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LEWIS 1. AND une d CommUns. . 
LEWIS. 
Why mult ſome people have ſuch an itch of writ- | 
ing? can't they let the dead ly, without blaſting their 
COMMINES. 


Yours was ſtrangely blackened before I wfote: I 
endeavoured to ſoften the impreſſions already made: I 
ſet forth all your good qualities, and cleared you of all 


odious imputations. what could I do better? 
LEWIS. 


Either have been filent, or defended me in every 
thing. they ſay you have repreſemed all my grimaces 
and diſtortions, when I talked all alone to myſelf, all 
my intrigues with mean people. they fay you have 
taken notice of the intereſt my prevot, phyſician, bar- 


j ber, and taylor had with me; you have expoſed my 


old clothes to view. they ſay you have not forgot my 
petty devotions, eſpecially towards the latter end of 
my days; my cagerneſs to amaſs relics, to have myſelf 
anointed from head to foot with the oil of the holy 
pbial, and to perform pilgrimages, whereby I always 
pretended to be cured. you have made mention of my 
little lenden A DbonNA, which I uſed to kiſs, whenever 
I meant to do a wicked deed; in fine, of the croſs of 
St. Lo, by which I never dared to fwear without re- 
folving to keep my oath ; becauſe 1 ſhould have en- 
pefted to die within the year, had I broke it. now all 
that is very ridiculous. 


ge [catwne . — 
Commis. 
' Is not all that we? could 1 buſh it? 
x; LEWIS. ®, 
ä 


Yon wig dev doe noring of 


au one do tn rote 
COMMINES.. 


ene 


poſteriry. 

| 208. 

nos may not ſome things be concealed ? 
* CONMINES. 


And d you think a king can be concealed after his 
death, as you concealed certain intrigues in your life 
time? 1 ſhould have done no good by my filence; 
and ould have hurt my own charadter. be ſatisfied 
—— wank, end hm believes; 


de i foke of, 10 
and that is, to do well. © 


| CHARLES 


| DUKE OF BURGUNDY. 


DIALOGUE Vn. 
Wicked men, who know nothing of true virtue, by deceio- 
ing, and diftruſling other? come to be deceived them- 


_ 
4 forry, coulin, for the misfortunes that have be- 
fallen you. 


| BURGUSDY. 
| Inns you that was the cans of my you = 
LEWIS. 


| In was your pride and paſſion that deceived you. 
ien 
having made me an offer to diſpatch you ? | 

Vos. I. E 


In 
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1 could not believe it : . 
thing had been true, yoy would not have bad bonefly 
enough to give me notice of it, and that you had inen 
ed it purpolely to pat mein fear, by making me ſalpet 
all thoſe s cxagyoyed, nig 
ter with you ; and 1 could net be much blamed for lay- 
ing it to your charge. who would not have been ds 
2 as well as 1, ax.6. ng whey you ware gonnl ogy 
fincere ? 
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LEWIS. 

I grant that my ſincerity was not often to be traſt 
ed: but ſtill it had been beter to have truſted me, than 
the traitor Campobache, who ſold thee for fix thouſand 


Will you have me to ſpeak freely, now that in Pluto's 
dominions we have no more to do with policy. we 
both went upon ſtrange maxims ; neither of us had any 
notion of virtae. in fach a fen, by diſtruſting 
every body, one frequently perſecutes good men, and 
then falls a prey, through a kind of neceſſity, to the firſt 
comer; and this firſt comer is commonly a villain, who 
infinuates himſelf by flattery. but, in the main, my 
_ temper was better than yours. I was haily, and fome- | 
what four in my humour; but 1 was neither deceicful x 


nor cruel fike you. have you forgot, that, at the c 
ference of Conflans, you can to me, that ] was , 
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heads of the league. 1 wellknew tha praiſing was the 
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"DIALOGUE vii. 


| Generofity and honefly ——— oeria.ce, 


cruelty and cunning. 


LEWIS XI. 
F T miſtake not, there js one of my ſucceſſors. 
though ghoſts have no majeſty here below, I ima» 
gine this may have been ſome king af France; for [ 
perceive the other ſhades pay it reſpect, and ſpeak 
Preach to it. who art thou, pray? 
LEWIS x1}. 


lem the duke of Orleans, who became king by the | 


name of Lewis x11. 
LEWIS XI. 
How didſt thou govern my kingdom? 
LEWIS 411. 
In a way quite different from thine: — 
thyſelf feared; I made myſelf beloved. thou didſt be- 
gin to burden the people; 1 eaſed them of their bur- 
r 
quering my enemies. 


N SCF; 
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it was I who acquired my facceſfors a boundleſs power ; 
it was I who diffolved the leagues of princes and lords ; 
it was | who levied immenſe fume. 1 difcevered-the 


ſecrets of others, and knew how to conceal my own. 
cunning, haughtineſs, and ſeverity, are the woe ma- 
xims of government. I am moch afraid thou haſt ſpoil- 
ed all, and that thy ſoftneſe hath deſtroyed my whole 
work. hs 1 1 


LEWIS . 

I ſhewed by the ſucceſs of my maxims, that thine 
were falſe and pernicious. I made myſelf beloved. I 
lived in peace without forfeiting my honour, ſhedding 
blood, or ruining my people. thy memory is odious ; 
mine is honoured. during my life, my ſabjeci were 
faithful to me; after my death they bewail me, and 
fear they will never get fo good a king again. when 
one is fo great Z prone AY 

LEWIS XL. 

A fine ſyſlew of philoſophy, which thou haſidouke- 

leſs learned in that long confinement, wherein I am 


| LEW1S X18. 
„„ 
— behold the eſſect of cunning and deceit! a 


= _SAWSP Mife 42009 LIVES Bets. 
gets himfelf nakbod by his enemies: honeſty 
—— 


2 his nie; and by ſhameſally ancading him 
a> the ruin of thy allies, the people of Lirge, which 
— wert obliged to witneſs. 
MEWS Be. | 
_ Dil theu emtend the bounds of the kingdom 2: 1 
did2 5 anancd ww the crown the dutchy of Burgan- 
—̃ — 
hn. | 
— thee; thew kaewelt the art of mak- 
ng any with © decker, in ecder to inherit his pos- 
rom. thou tobeſt adventage of the miaſartune of the 
dake of Burgaady, who was running beadiong to his 
deſtruction. then d gin the cn of the ch 
ty of Provence, in order tw» canch his ſucreſſon. for my 
part, I an> coment with having got Bremay by a law- 
fl match with the heiceſs of that houſe, whom 1 lov- 
od, and whem } eſpouſed after thy ſon's death. beſides, 
I was leſs intent upon acquiring new ſubjecta, than 
upon making faithful and happy thoſe 1 had already. 
1 experienced tos, by the wars of Naples and Milan, 
ow hank — 2 
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CON. S.T ABLE 
B o un B ON 


B A 1 A R D. 


DIALOGUE IX. 
Þ is never lawful to take up arms againſt our country. 


CONSTABLE. | 
not that poor Bayard, L fee, at the foot of the tree 
ſtretched upon the graſs, and diſmally wounded? 

yes, it is himſelf. alas ! 1 pity him. this day have fal- 

len by our arms, Vandeneſſe and he, two Frenchmen, 
who, for their courage, were ornaments of their na- 
tion. I feel my heart fill touched for my country. but 

Fl fiep forward and ſpeak to him. Ah, poor Bayard, 

| Nis with grief I ſee thee in this condition. 

BAYARD. 
"Tis with grief I ſee you too. 
CONSTABLE, 
I can well imagine that thou art ſorry to find thy- 
ſelf in wy bands by the fate of war. but I will by no 
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THE CONSTABLE OF nnen, e. 41 
mezns tent thee like a priſoner. I will keep thee as a 
good friend, and take as moch care of thy wounds, 25 
if thoe wert my own brother; fo thou ſhouldſt not be 
ſorry to ſee me. 
| BAYARD, 

Ab, do you think I am not forry to lie under an 
obligation to France's greateſt enemy? tis neither my 
captivity, nor my wound, that gives me pain. I ſhall 
die in a few moments; 22 
of your hands. 

CONSTABLE. 
No, my dear Bayard, * 
prove ſucceſsful towards your recovery. 
BAYARD. | 
I defire it not; and an contend to dis. 
CONSTABLE. 

What ails thee then ? art thou inconſolable for be- 
ing vanquiſhed, and made priſoner in Boniver's re- 
treat? it is not thy fault, but his. the fortune of 
arms is variable. thy glory is ſufficiently eſtabliſhed 
by thy great actions. the Imperialiſts will never be able 
to forget that vigorous defence of Mezieres again{t 


— 


BAYARD. 

For my part I can never forget that you are that 
high conſtable, that prince of the nobleſt blood in the 
world, who is labouring with his own hands to tear to 
pieces his country, and the kingdom of his anceſtors. 
Vor. II. 


F 


4 vun cOnrraths or nnen 
CONSTABLE. 


demaeſt me! I pity — 
BAYARD. 

If you pity me, I pity youtes; endbink yourach 
more u be pided than 1. 1 leave the world with a 
ſpotleſs charafter. I have ſacrificed my life to my 
duty ; I die for my king and my country, eſteemed by 
ay 9 A ">: 
men. my condition challenges envy. 
CONSTABLE. 

But I am viftorioans over an enemy who hath af- 
fronted me. 1 revenged myſelf of bim; I drive bim 
out of the Milaneſe; I make all France feel her miſ- 
fortune in having loſt me, by her ſo provoking me: cal- 
leſt thou this a fituation to be pitied ? 

naar. 
me Bunge bebe ches 
trary to his duty : "tis better to fall fighting for one's 


country, than to conquer and triumph over her. ah! i 


bow horrid a glory to deſtroy one's native country ! 


CONSTABLE, 


But my country proved ungrateful after the many 
ſervices 1 had rendered her. madam cauſed me to be 


unworthilfy treated out of a love-pique. the king, 
through weaknefs, for her, did me an hainous piece of 
injuſtice. 1 was not only deprived of my eſtate, but my 
very ſervants, Matignon and Argouges, were taken 
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* | AND BAYARD, GI | 43 
— and I was forced to fly for my life almoſt 
alone: now, what wouldſt thou have had me done? 

BAYARD. 

Why, to have ſuffered every kind of hardfhip, ra- 
ther than fail in what you owed to France, and to the 
greatneſs of your own houſe. if the perſecution was 
too violent, you might have retired ; but you had bet- 
ter been poor, unknown, uſeleſs, than have taken up 
arms againſt us. your gjory had been complete in po- 
verty, or in the moſt miſerable exile. 
CONSTABLE. 


But ſeeſt thou not, that revenge joined ambition, in 
order to drive me to this extremity? I had a mind to 


ik Ge 9K 


BAYARD. 
You ſhould have made him repent it by a patience 
proof to all attacks, which is a no lefs heroic virtue 
than courage. 


CONSTABLE. | 
But did the king, who was ſo unjuſt and fo blind- 
ed by his mother, deſerve that I ſhould have ſuch a 


regard for him ? 


BAYARD. 

If the king did not deſerve it, the whole kingdom 
of France did. nay, the dignity of the crown, to which 
you were one of the neareſt heirs, deſerved it. you 
owed to yourſelfto ſpare France, whoſe king you might 
one day have been. 


F 2 
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CONSTABLE. 2 

Well, I was to blame, I conſeſe; but knoweſt than 
not how hard it is for the beſt hearts to deny their re- 
ſentment ? 

BAYARD. 

I know it well: admit tin 
denial. if you know your fault, make haſte to repair 
it: as for me, I die, and count you more to be pitied 
in your proſperity, than me in my fufferings. although 
the emperor ſhould not deceive you; though he ſhould 
even give you his filter in marriage, and ſhare France 
with you; be would never efface the ſtain that ble- 
miſhes your life. the conſtable of Bourbon a rebel! ah 
what foul diſgrace ! hear Bayard dying as he lived, and 
not ceaſing to tell the truth. | 
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LOT RESATS. 


LEVIS XI 


FRANCIS I. 


DIALOGUE X. 
I better to be a good king than a great conguerar.. 


LEWIS X11. 
EAR coulin, tell me ſome news of France. lever 
loved my ſubjects as my children. I confeſs 1 
am in pain for them. you were very young in every 
reſpet, when 1 left you the crown. ana cos 
governed my poor kingdom ? 
FRANCIS 1. 

I have met with ſome micſormmes; hut is you would 
have me be free with you, my reign has reflefted much 
more luſtre upon France than ever yours did. 

LEW1S XII. 

Oh, my God, twas that luſtre I always feared; L 
knew you from your infancy to be of a diſpoſition to 
ruin the finances, to hazard every thing for war, to 
bear nothing witk patience, to ſubvert all order within 
the ſtate, and to create all manner of confuſion, on pur- 
pole to be talked of. 


45 © >” - LEWIS 212, | 4 ! 
L / " FRANCIS 1. 
Thus are old people always prepoſſeſſed againſt that 

who are to be their ſucceſſors: but the real truth is, | 

maintained a dreadful war againſt Charles V. empergs, 
and king of Spain, in Italy I won the famous baun 
of Magignan over the Swiſs, and of Cerifoles over the 

Imperialiſts. 1 ſaw the king of England confederatel 

with the emperar againſt France, and | rendered ther 

joint efforts ines: I cultivated the ſciences: 1 

deſerved to be immortalized by men of letters: 1m 

vived the Auguſtan age in my court. I there intro 

ced magniſicence, politeneſs, erudition, and gallantry. 

till my time every thing was rude, poor, ignoras, 
LEWIS x11, 

That was noble; and 1 would by no means lefſenthe 
glory of it: but ſtill I had rather you had been father 
of the people, than father of learning. bave you left 
the Frandh bn yeace end planty ? 

FRANCIS 1. 

No; W IS 

war; and it will fall to his ſhare at length to eaſe the 

drained people. you ſpared them more than I have 
done; but then you were but a forry warriour. 
LEWIS X11. 

And you were, doubtleſs, a very ſucceſaful one. 
what are your conqueſts ? — CECSIINY 
Naples? 
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AND FRANCIS 1. 
FRANCIS 1. 

No; 1 had other expeditions to perform. 
LEWIS £11. 

You have preſerved the Milaneſe at leaſt ! 

FRANCIS 1. 

A great many unforeſeen accidents beſel me. 

lle Ib 

Whatthen ! has Charles V. taken izfhamyou? have 
you loſt any battle? ſpeak ; 222 — 

FRANCIS 1. 

1 was taken in a battle at Pavia. 

LEWIS X12, 

How taken ! alas, into what abyſs hath evil coun- 
ſel plunged bim! is thus then you ſurpaſſed me in 
war. you have re-involved France in the miſeries ſhe 
faſſered under king John. O poor France, how do 
I pity thee ! 1 plainly forcſaw it. well, I naderfiand 
you, you have been fain to part with whole provin- 
ces, and to pay immenſe fums. fach is the upſhot 
of that pride, that haughtineſs, that raſhneſs, that 
ambition | and how goes the adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice? 


FRANCIS 1. 
It afforded me great reſources. I fold all the of- 
ices. 


LEWIS X11. 
And the judges who bought them will f juſtice in 
their turn. but were the many ſums levied upon the 


48 


people duly applied 3 8835 — 
the armies with oeconomy? 
FRANCIS I. 


— — 
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LEWIS X11. 

1 . 
of it than the beſt officers in the army ; inforauch tha 
the people is ruined ; war (till flaming ; joſtice become 
venal; the court given up to all the follics of gallan 
tiſh women; in ſhort, the whole ſtate in diſtreſa. fach 
is that ſhining reign which hath ſo far cclipſed mine, 
a lintle moderation would have done you much mare 
honour. 


FRANCIS 1. 

But 1 have done many great things which have made 
me extolled as a hero : I am called the great king 
Francis. 

LEWIS X11. 

That is, you have been flattered for your money; 
and you were willing to be a hero at the expence of 
the ſtate; the proſperity alone of which ſhould have 
conſtituted all your glory. 

FRANCIS 1. 

pn  - PARSED IONY 
LEWIS X11. 

Ah! was there ever any king fo weak or fo corrupt, 


as not to have had as many praiſes given him as you 
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and 1 ſhall ſhew you him as highly extolled as ever 
you were. after that, purchaſe praiſe, if you chuſe it, at 
the price of ſo much blood, and of ſo many ſums that 


Aba nie the n 
ſelf into the need of diſplaying that conſtancy. the 
people wanted no ſuch heroiſm. did the hero never 
222 

FRANCIS 1. | 
Yes, doubtleſs ; and | bought liberty very dear. 


: 


Vor. II. G 


WM AKEE 5 v. 


FRAN CE. 


AND 


A YOUNG MONKE[| 


8. JUS T. 


DIALOGUE M. 

Difquiet often drives men to ſolitude ; but thoſe who are 
uſed to the buſtle of the world, cannot cafily accuflom | 
themſelves to retirement. 


CHARLES. 


OME, brother, tis time to be ſtirring ; you ſleep 


CHEN Hr © young novice, whe ought tits 
vigilant and fervent. 


MONK. 
When would you have me ſlcep, if not while Iam 


young ? ſleep is not incompatible with fervour. 


cnankns v. de. $1 
| CHARLES. 
When a perſon loves the ſervice, he is foon a- 
waked. 
MONK. 


Yes, at your majeſty's age ; but at mine one ſleeps 
upon his feet. 
CHARLES. 
Wall, brother, it belongs to perſons of my age to 
rouſe the over-drowſy youth. 


MONK. 

And have you got nothing better to do after fo 
long diſturbing the whole world's repoſe ? can you not 
leave me mine ? 

CHARLES. 
Though one riſe here betimes, methinks one has 


6— 


m bee ee 
early here, you find the day wondrous long, having 
been accuſtomed to greater motion: come, own it 
frankly ; you weary of having nothing here to do but 
to pray, to wind up your clocks, and to wake poor no- 
vices, who have no ſhare in the cauſe of your lan- 
2uor. 


CHARLES. 
have yet twelve domeſtics which I reſerved my- 
* 
60 
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men. 


reſponded with all the nations of the known world. 
CHARLES. 
3 


valley, which is adorncd with oranges, myrtles, pome- 
granates, laurels, and with a thouſand different flow- 


— ⁵ -U— . — ; 


madura, covered with innumerable flocks. 
MOXK. 
All thoſe are fine things, but they do not ſpeak. you 
could wiſh for a little noiſe and buſtle. 
CHARLES. 
have a penſion of an hundred thoufand crowns. 
| | MONK. 
But badly paid. the king, your fon, is not very 
punctual. 
CHARLES. 


'Tis true that people, I 
themſelves, are very ſoon ſorgot. 
MONK. 
parted with your crowns ? 
CHARLES. 
I am very ſenſible it muſt be fo. 
MONK. 


der to ſe it happen? keep to your firlt ſcheme: te 


| That is but ſorry converſation for a man who cor- 


If you laid your account with it, why do you won- 


wh 
ma 
wh 
en 
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— chiogs; forget all things ; no longer defire 
any thing; be at relt yourſelf, and let ochers be «x reſt 
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CHARLES. 

But I find my fon, after the battle of Saint Quintin, 
has not known how to improve the victory; he ſhould 
have been at Paris by this time. the count d Emes 
has gained him another battle at Gravelines, and he is 
loſing all his advantages. there is Calaiore-taken from 
the Engliſh by the duke of Cuiſe. the ſame duke hath 
taken Thionville, in order to cover Metz. ab! my 
fon governs badly: he follows none of my counſels : 
he pays me not my penſion : he deſpiſes my conadu, 
and the moſt faithful ſervants I employed. all this 
vexes and diſquĩets me. 

MONE. 
And came you to ſeek repoſe in this retreat, only 
upon condition, that the king, your fon, ſhould make 
conqueſts, ſhould take all your advice, and finiſh the 


| execution of all your projects? 


CHARLES. , 

No; but I thought he would have behaved better. 

MONK. 

Since you have quited all for repoſe, enjoy it, 
whatever happen; let the king, your ſon, do as he vill: 
make not your tranquillity to depend upon the wars, 
which torment the world. you left it for no other 
end, but to hear no more of it. but, ſay the wath, 


54 . Enannes vac. 4 C 
you knew very luke about retirement when you ff 
fought it. it was through difquiet, that you drivg 


TT ES 


CHARLES v. 


TH | 4 


| ment concerning the vexations we have given each 


S P A IN. 


FRANCIS 1. 


FX ance 


DIALOGUE x. 


Juſtice and happineſs are ts be found enh in benenr and 
courage. 


CHARLES V, 
DW, en —— 
might do worſe than come to an cclaircifſe- 


other. 


FRANCIS 1. 

You often dealt unjuſtly and deceitſully by me. 1 
never did you any harm but by the laws of war: bus 
you extorted from me, while l was in confinement, the 


| homage of the county of Flanders: the vaſſalavailed 


himſelf of force to give law to his ſovereign. 
CHARLES v. 
You were free to renounce it or not. 


| FRANCIS hk | 2 
1s a man free in confinement ? 


——” v. 

e 
has true courage, be is free every where. if I bad aſked 
your crown of you, would your impatience of confine- 
ment have reduced you to yield it up to me? 


FRANCIS 1. 


No, doubtleſs : I would ſooner have died than been 


guilty of fuck baſeneſs; but, 2s for the dependencyof 
the county of Flanders, 1 gave it up to you through 
wearineſs of captivity ; through fear of being poiſon- 
ed; through a defire of returning to my kingdom, where 
every thing flood in need of my prefence; in fine, by 
reaſon of my languiſbing ftate, which threatened me 
with approaching death : and | actually believe I ſhould 
33 7 
CHARLES v. 

Not oaly «great king, s true gentleman, would 

ud & > give a promile, unleſs he reſolved to 


keep it, at whatever coſt. nothing is ſo ſhameful as to 
y one has not had courage to ſuffer ; and that a man 
has delivered himſelf by forfeiting his bonour. if you 


were perſuaded that it was unlawful for you to ſacrifice 
the dignity of your dominions to the liberty of your 
perſon, you ſhould have had the refolution to die in 
captivity ; you ſhould have ſent orders to your ſub- 
jets no longer to count upon you, and to crown your 
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fon: by ſo doing, you would have puzzled me vaſtly. 


| — 
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a priſoner, who has this courage, ſets himſelf at liberty 
even in confinement : — 23 — 


FRANCTS I. 

- Stafomenims cor ju. I acknowledge that weari- 
neſs and impatience made me promiſe what was con- 
tary to the intereſt of my dominions, and what I could 
neither exccute nor clude with honour. but is it your 
part to make me ſuch a reproach ? was not your whole 
life one continued breach of faith? beſides, my weak- 
neſs does by no means excule you: a man of intrepi- 
dy, tis true, will rather ſuffer death than make a 
promiſe be cannot keep : but a juſt man will never 
abuſe the weakneſs of another, fo as to extort from 
him, in his captivity, a promiſe which be neither can 
nor ought to perform. what would you have done, 
had I detained you in France, when you paſſed through 
there, ſometime after my confinement, in your way 
to the Low Countries? I might have demanded of you 


' the ceſfion of the Netherlands and of Mr 
. which you had uſurped from me. 


CHARLES v. 


I had your word, that | ſhould paſs ſaſely through 
France ; — 


freely into Spain. 
FRANCIS 1. 


Tia true; I allow the difference : but as you bad 
Vor. II. H 


o 
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deal fo unjuſtly by me in my confinement, by foreing 


me to 2 diſadvantageous treaty, I might have repaired 
that injury, by forcing you, in my turn, to enothey 
more equitable : beſides, I might have atreſted you 
2 ͤ 4. 
— 2 

CHARLES v. 


aide beste eee ee 


muſt diſentangle. 1 never broke my word to you u 
Madrid; and you would have broke yours to me at Pz- 
ris, had you arreſted me upon any pretence of reſtity- 
tion, how juſt ſoever it might have been: it was in 
your power to have demanded reſtitution, as a preli- 
minary to my paſſage ; but, as you did not demand 
it, you could not exact it in France, without viokt- 
ing your word of honour: beſides, do you think it 
lawful to repel fraud by fraud ? when one deceit draws 
on another, there is no longer any thing fure among 
men; and the fatal conſequences of fuch a chain ex- 
tend to infinity. the ſafeſt way of revenging yourſelf 
r 
ceiving him. 
FRANCIS 1. 


What a ſublime philoſophy ! Plato all over! but i 
ſee plainly you have managed your matters more cun- 
ningly than |: my error lay in truſting you. the con- 
| ſtable of Montmorency helped to deceive me. he per- 


ſuaded me, that I ought to put you upon honour, by | 


— 
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a paſs without terms. you had already 
promiſed to give the inveſtiture of the dutcby of Mi- 
has to the youngeſt of my three ſons: but, after your 
paiing through France, you retracted your promile. 
if 1 had not taken the conſtable's advice, | would have 
made you reſtore the Milaneſe, before 1 let you pals 
into the Netherlands. I never could forgive that evil 


_ counſel] of my favourite; I baniſhed him my court up- 


_ 
CHARLES v. 

+ Ritar han reſteae che 2elduale, I would have 

coll the fx. 


FRANCIS t. 
ne en andes 
22 you that expedient. but, after all, why 
play upon me fo unworthily in the face of all Europe, 
— — | 
CHARLES V. 


——— —— the dutchy of Milan to 
your third fon. a duke of Milan of the houſe of France 
would have troubled me no more than the other prin- 
ces of Italy. but your ſecond fon, for whom you de- 
manded that inveſtiture, was too nearly allied to the 
crown ; there was none betwint you and him but the 
dauphin, and he died. had | given the inveſticure to the 
ſecond, be would have found himſelf, at once, king of 
France, and duke of Milan; and fo all Italy would have 

H 2 


60 " CHARLES v. Of atm, 
been in ſlavery forever. — — 
my duty” ο prevent. * 
m FRANCIS 1. ak 
It would have been only one flavery for another, 
had it not been better to have reſtored the Milaneſe wo 
its lawful maſter, which was I, than to have kept it 
in your hands withont the jeaſt ſhadow of right? the 
French, who now had not an inch of ground in Italy, 
were lefs to be fearcd in the Milaneſe, as to the public 
liberty, than the houſe of Auſtria veſted with the king- 
dom of Naples, and with the rights of the empire o- 
ver all the fiefs which bold of it in that country. for 
my part, I'll tell you frankly; all ſubtlety apart, the 
difference of our two caſes. you had always addreſs 
enough to put the forms on your fide, and to o 
reach me in the main: but, through weakneſs, ima 
tience, or levity, I took not ſufficient ions, and 
the forms were generally againſt me. fo I was a de 
ceiver only in appearance, and you, without appearing 
fach, were one in reality. as for me, 1 was puniſhed 
enough for my faults at the time I committed them: for 
you, I hope the falſe policy of your fon will ſufficiently 
revenge me of your unjuſt ambition. he forced you to 
ſtrĩp yourſelf of all in your life-time. you died a de- 
graded wretch, who once propoſed to inthral Europe. 
that fon of yours will finiſh his work: his jealouſy and 
diſtruſt will cruſh all ambition and virtue among the 
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17 * - Spain will no more have any great 
— — cad 
that king ever did, and inacceſſible ke the kings of 
the Eaſt, will ruin Spain within, and occaſion the re- 
volt of the diſtant nations which hold of that mo- 
and will ſerve only as an example of the vanity of too 
great exaſtation. a ſtate at unity in itſelf, though of 
but a moderate extent, when well peopled, well or- 
dered, and well cultivated in uſcful arts and ſciences; 
when, moreover, it is governed, according to the laws, 
happier than your monarchy, which now wants an 
head to re-unite the government. if you will not be- 
lieve me, have a little patience, and our great-grand- 
children will tell you more about it. 
| | CHARLES v. | 

Alas ! 1 but too well foreſee the truth of your pre- 
ditions. the proſpect of thoſe misfortunes that will o- 
verthrow all my ſchemes, made me quite loſe my cou- 
rage, and quit the reins of empire. this ſad conſide- 
ration diſturbed my repoſe even in my retixement of 
St. Juſt. 


* ENR 1 m. 
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AND THE 


DUTCHESS 
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DIALOGU E XII. 


One may keep in with the different parties and humour: 
8 without being either an hypocrite or « 


25 HENRY. 
Ood-morrow, couſin : are we not reconciled now 
after our death ? 


Leſs than ever. I cannot forgive your maſſacres, 
and eſpecially the blood of my family, which you have 
fo cruelly ſhed. 

HENRY. 


ln 


than 1 did you by the things you upbraid me with: fo 
let us balance accounts, and be good friends. 
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MONTPENSIER. 
0049 terror 
the borrid maſſacre of Blois. 
nanny. 

But the duke of Guiſe had provoked me to the laſt 
degree. bave you forgot the baricade-day, when be 
would needs be king of Paris, and drove me outof the 
Louvre ? I was fain to make my cleape by the Tal- 
kries and Feuillants. 

But he had made up matters with you through the 
mediation of the queen-mother. they ſay you had com- 
— with dim, beck touading . and 
that you had fworn his preſervation. 

HENRY. 
My enemies have faid many things without proof, 
to give the greater ſanction to the league ; but, in ſhort, 
I could no longer have been king, had not your bro- 
MONTPENSIER. 


What, you could no longer have been king, with- 
out deceiving and aſſaſſinating! ſtrange ways of main- 
mining authority ! why fign the union? why cauſe it 
to be ſigned by every body at the ſtates of Blois? you 
ſhonld have made a (tout reſiſtance; that was the true 
way of being king. royalty, rightly underſtood, con- 
fits in holding faſt by reaſon, and making one's ſelf 


- HENRY. + 
UULV⁊2˙½ð⸗ , tags... 
by addreſs and policy. 4 
MONTPENSIER. | 
You had a mind to carry fair at once with the Hugs. 
. 
22228 


HENRY. 

No, I did by no means carry fair with the Hugg 

— 
| MONTPENSIER. 

The queen's conferences with them, and the pains 
you took to flatter them, whenever you wanted to coun» 
terbalance the union-party, rendered you ſuſpected by 
all the Catholics. 

„ HENRY. , 

But, otherwiſe, did I not every thing in my power 

to teſtify my zeal for religion? 

MONTPENSIER. 

Te byotuntiudcdiearagimaces, is ens 
belied by as many ſcandalous actions. to go in maſque- 
rade of a Shrove-Tueſday, and on Aſh-Wedneſday to 
the proceſſion in a penitent's ſackcloth, with a great 
whip in your hand; from your girdle -to dangle a 
ſwinging chaplet an ell-long, with beads ſo many little 
Death's heads, and at the fame time to ſuſpend from a 
ruban at your neck a baſket full of little Spaniels, up- 
on which you yearly beſtowed an hundred thouſand 
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— ſpend one partef your life in brotherhoods, 


yows, pilgrimage, oratories, with Fenillants, Mi- 
nims, and Jeromites brought from Spain; and the o- 
ther with your infamous minions: to be ever carving 
and paſting of unages, and diving at the ſame time in- 
to the curiokities of magic, into the impiety and po- 
licy of Machiavel : in fine, to run at the ring like a wo- 
man; to treat your minions with repaſts ſerved by na- 
led women with diſhevelled hair; and then to play the 
devotee, every where hunting after hermitages! whac 
inconſiſtency! and indeed they fay Miron your phyſi- 
cian aſſured, that that malignant humour, which oc- 
caſioned ſo many extravagant oddities, would ſoon 
bring you either to death or diſtraction. 
HENRY. 

All that was neceſſary in order to humour different 
tempers. I indulged the debauched in pleaſures, and 
was godly with the devotees, in order to poſſeſa both. 

 MONTPENSIER. 

And very well you poſſeſſed them. twas that made 
people ſay you were good for nothing, but to be clipe 
for a monk. 


HENRY, 

I have by no means forgot thoſe ſciſſars you ſhew- 
ed every body, ſaying you wore them to clip me. 

| MONTPENSIER. 

You had affronted me cnough to deſerve that in- 
ſult. 


Vor. II. 1 
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 - But, afier all, what could 1do ? 1 had to plealea 


— 
MONTPENSIER. 

It is not pleaſing them, to betray weakneſs, diſimu- 
lation and hypocriſy on all ſides. 

HENRY. 

So you may talk at your caſe. but one ſtands in 
need of a great many people, when he finds fo many 
ready to revolt. 

MONTPENSIER. 

Behold your couſin the king of Navarre! you found 
all your kingdom in ſubjection, and you left it in the 
flames of a cruel civil war. be, without diſſimulation, 
maſſacre, or hypocriſy, hath conquered the whole king- 
dom which refuſed to acknowledge him ; he kept the 
— Hugonots in his intereſt, though he quitted their re- 
ligion. he won the hearts of all the Catholics, and dif- 
folved the powerful league. think not to excuſe your- 
ſelf; — 6 dye 
made to produce. 
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HENRY III. 


AND 


HENR Y TV. 


DIALOGUE XIV. 


The difference between a king, who by cruelty and cun- 
ning, makes himſelf feared and hated, and a ling who 
edneſs. ; 


HENRY IT. 
H ! my poor couſin, you are fallen into the fame 
misfortune with myſelf. 

HENRY IV. 

My death was violent like yours: but none regret- 
ted you fave your minions; and that becauſe of the 
immenſe wealth you fo profuſely laviſhed upon them. 
as for me, every family in France lamented me, as 
their common father. I ſhall in after-ages be propoſed 
as a pattern of a good and wiſe king. 1 was beginning 
> the kingdom into peace, plenty, and good 


HENRY It. 
When I was killed at Saint - Cloud, I had already 
overthrown the league; 28 98898—“T 
12 


6 -- ner t. 


authority. 
HENRY IV. 


But which way could you recover your blackened te- 
putation ? you were accounted a knave, an hypocrite, 
a profane, effeminate, and diſſolute perſon. when once 
2 man has loſt the reputation of probity and honour, 
he never hath a quiet and fecure authority. you got 
rid of the two Guiſes at Blois, but you could never get 
rid of all thoſe who deteſted your impoſtures. 

HENRY 118. 

Hab! don't you know that the art of diſſembling 
is the art of reigning ? 

HENRY IV. 

That is one of the fine maxims that Duguaſt, and 
the other Italians, bad filled your head with the poli- 
tics of Machiavel. the queen, your mother, had train- 
ed you up in thoſe notions; but ſhe found good reaſon 
to repent it : ſhe met with what ſhe deſerved : ſhe had 
taught you to be unnatural ; and unnatural you proved 
to her. 


HENRY 111. 
But how can one deal ſincerely, and confide in men, 
who are all fo diſguiſed and corrupted ? 
; HENRY iv. 
You think fo, becauſe you never ſaw honeſt men, 
and do not think there can be any fuch in the world ; 


ſurrendering ; ſo that I ſhould ſoon bave recovered my 
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but you did not ſeek. aſter them; on the contrary, 
you ſunned them, and they ſhunned you; they were 
and obnoxious to you. you wanted profli- 
gate miſcreants, who ſhould invent you new pleaſures, 
who ſhould be capable of the blackeſt crimes, and in 
whoſe company nothing ſhould put you in mind of ei- 
ther violated religion or virtue. with ſuch morals tis 
to find men of worth. as for me, 1 found 
ſome: 1 knew how to employ them in my council, in 
foreign negotiations, in divers capacities; for inſtance, 
Sully, Jeannin, d'Oſſat, &c. 
HENRY 181. 
To hear you talk, one would take you for a Cato; 


but your youth was as irregular as mine. 
HENRY iv. 

Tis true, I was inexcufable in my ſhameful paſ- 
fion forthe women; but, in all my irregularities, I was 
never either a deceitful, wicked, or profane perſon; I 
was only weak. misfortune proved of great ſervice to 
me; for 1 was naturally indolent, and too much ad- 
difted to pleaſure. had 1 been born a king, I ſhould 
have, perhaps, diſhonoured myſelf; but ill ſortane to 
overcome, and my kingdom to conquer, laid me under 
the neceſſity of riſing above myſelf. 

HENRY 111. 

How many fine opportunities did you loſe of fub- 
duing your enemics, while you loitered on the banks 
of the Garonne, and ſighed for the counteſs of 


70 HENRY 11. Se. * 
Guiche ? you were like Herenles at Omphate's dif 


HENRY tv. 
1 cannot deny it: but Coutras, Tory, A 
Fontaine-Francoiſe make ſome amends. 
HENRY 111. 
And did not I gain the battles of Jarnac and Mon 
contour. 


HENRY IV, 


You did; but king Henry 111. ill ſupported the 

hopes that had been conceived of the duke of Anjou. 

Henry iv. on the contrary, out-did the king of Navarre. 
HENRY 111. 

So you think 1 have not heard of the dutcheſs of 
Beaufort, of the marchioneſs of Verneuil, of the 
— tn... 
of them. 


* 


HENRY IV. 

I difown none of them, and ſtand condemned: be 
I made myſelf both beloved and feared. I deteſted that 
curnal and deceitful policy with which you were ſo poi- 
foned, and which occaſioned all your misfortunes. 1 
made war with vigour. abroad 1 concluded a folid 
peace; at home [ regulated the ſtate, and rendered it 
flouriſhing. I reduced the great men to their duty; 
nay, even the moſt infolent favourites : and all this 
without deceiving, without aſſaſſinating, without doing 
any injuſtice, confiding in perſons of worth, and pla- | 
cing all my glory in the caſing of my people. 


HENR Y IV. 


' AND THE 


D U K E 


L 


MAT ENN E. 


DIALOGUE XV. 
 Miyfertunes make great heroes, and good kings. 


- 


HENRY. 
© <> opera 
X24 glad to fee you. 
MAYENNE. 
You are too good, Sir, to forget my faults; there 
folig | © nothing I would not do to blot out the remembrance 


HENRY, 
Let us take a turn in that walk betwixt the two 
canals ; and we'll talk over affairs. 
MAYENNE. 


FF Pi wait on your mojeſty with pleaſure. 
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HENRY. 

Well, couſin, I am no morethat poor Berneſe thy 
wanted to expel the kingdom. do you remember the 
time when we were at Arques, and when you fe 
word to Paris, that you had driven me to the ſea-fide; 
and that 1 had now no way to eſcape, bat by du 
ing myſelf in ? 

MAYENNE. 


It is true; but it is alſo true, that you were up 
the point of yielding to your adverſe fortune; and 
that, you would have retreated into England, had nat 
Biron repreſented to you the conlequenees of ſuch x 

ſtep. 
HENRY. 


You ſpeak freely, couſin; nor do I take it amiſs; 
come, fear nothing, and out with whatever you have 
in your mind. 


MAYENNE. 

I have, perhaps, faid too much: for kings douk 
chuſe to have things called by their names. they are 
fo accuſtomed to flattery, that they make it a part of 
their dignity. the honeſt freedom with which we ſpeak 
to other men, offends them; they will not have us 
to open our mouths but in their praiſe and admirs- 


tion. we muſt not treat them like men; 223 | 


_ they are always and every where heroes. 
HENRY. 


You talk fo knowingly, that tis plain you have had 


22 


1 


121. 


home experience. that bas been the way you were flar- 
tered and idabzed, while you were king of Paris. 
MAYVENKR. 
It is true, I was med with abundence of idle - 
teries, which fed me with falſe hopes, and made me 
commit ſome great faults. 
HENRY. 
For my part, I was inſtrufted by my ill fortune: 
fuch lefſons are harſh, but wholeſom; and I ſhall ever 
retain ſo much good from them, as to be more willing 
than any body to hear truth concerning myſelf. tell 
it me then, dear couſin, if you love me. 
MAYENKE. 

All our miſtakes proceeded from the notion we had 
conceived of you in your youth ; we knew the ladies 
were your conſtant amuſement; that the counteſs of 
Guiche had made you loſe all the advantages of the 
battle of Coutras ; that you had been jealous of your 
couſin the prince of Conde, who ſeemed more ſteady, 
more ſerious, and more aſſiduous than you in applica- 
tion to public affairs, and who had a good underſtand- 
ing 2nd great viewe. we looked upon you as a ſaſt 
and effeminate perſon, whom the queen-mother had 
fooled with a thouſand Jove-intrigues, who had done 


_ any thing required of him at Bartholowew-tide to- 


wards the innovation of religion; who had alſo ſub- 
matted, after the conſpiracy of La Mole, to whatever 
the court had a. mind. in fine, we hoped to have an 
Vor. II. K 


74 HENRY ie. 
eaſy purchaſe of you. but, in truth, Sir, I can ug 
more: I'm all in a ſweat, and out of breath; v 
pr — 
can no longer keep pace with you. 

HENRY, 

"Tis trae, coubn, 1 have takew pleaſure in thing 
you; but it is the only harm I ſhall ever do you in my 
life. fo finiſh, pray, what you have begun. 

MAYENNE. 

You ſurprized us not a little, when we ſaw you on 
horſe-back, night and day, performing actions with an 
incredible vigour and diligence, at Cahors, at Lauſe in 
Gaſcony, at Arques in Normandy, at Yvry before Pa 
ris, at Arnay-le-Duc, and at Foataine-Francoiſe: you 
| had the art to win the confidence of the Catholics, with- 
out loſing the Hugonots; you choſe perſons capable and 
worthy of your truſt for buſineſs. you confulted them 
without jealouſy, and knew how to make uſe of their 
good advices, without ſuffering yourſelf to be govem- 
ed: you were every where before-hand with us; you 
were become quite another man, ſteady, vigilant, l. 
borious, as exact in all your duties as we formerly had 
thought you otherwiſe. 

HENRY. 

I find thoſe bold truths you were to have told me, 
are landing in commendations. but take along with you 
what I told you at firſt, which is, that l owe whatever l 


am to my adverſe fortune. had I found myſelf prefent- 


— 
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| by upon the throne, furrounded with delights 

— t iheeditave lived fn pledhon 
natural tendency was to ſoftneſs : ways © "ba 

| diflicn of men, and became ſenſible of the harm 
— . . — — 
dns br ogg ane to conſtrain myſelf; to 
CE to improve my faults ; to enter 
this is what reclaims and forms men. 
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AND 


DIALOGUE XVI. 


Great men efteem one another, notwithſtanding oppo- 
Sition of intereſts. 


: SIX TUS, 

Have long been curious to ſee you. while we were 
both in good health, that was hardly poſſible. con- 
ferences between popes and kings were out of faſhion 
in our time: but they were not fo, when Leo x. and 
Francis 1. had an interview at Bologna; and when 
Clement vii. met the fame king at Marſeilles, in or- 
der to the marriage of Catharine of Medicis. 1 ſhould 
have been glad to have had fuch a conference with you; 
but I was not at liberty, nor did your religion allow 
it me. 

HENRY. 


How greatly are you ſoftened ! death, I fee, has 


HENRY IV. 


$I TUS . 
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brought you to reaſon. ſay the truth, you were not 
——2 bar the yanr pans. 
cated Berneſe. 


Would you have me ſpeak to you without diſguiſe : 
at firſt, I thought the only way was to perſtrute you, 
I had by this means greatly embaraſſed your predeceſ- 
for; and indeed | made him heartily repent his having 
dared to cauſe the butchering of a cardinal of the boly 
church. had he taken the life of none but the duke of 
Guiſe, he might have come off eaſier : but to attack the 
ficred purple, was a crime beyond remiſſion : I could 
not tolerate an outrage of ſo dangerous conſequence. it 
appeared to me eſſential, after your couſin s death, to 
uſe you with the ſame rigour 1 had done him; to ſpirit 
up the league, and, by all means, to prevent an bere- 
tic's aſcending the throne of France: but I ſoon per» 
crived that you would get the better of the league; and 
your courage gave me a good opinion of you. there 
were two perſons, whom I could not, in any deceney, 


de a friend to, though I naturally loved them both. 


HENRY, 
Who were thoſe two perſons, pray, who had been 
ſo happy as to pleaſe you ? 
sixrus. 
Yourſelf and queen Elifabeth of England. 
HENRY. 


as fir des; I don't wonder that ſhe was to your 


78 HENRY IV. AND SIZTUS V, 
taſte. for, in the firſt place, ſhe was a pope as well 
you, being head of the church of England; and a pope 
too as haughty as yourſelf. ſhe had the knack of g 


cafion: 'tis this, doubtleſs, that merited her the ho- 


nour of your good graces. 
$SIXTUS. 

It did her no harm; I love people of ſpirit, and ſuch 
as know how to make themſelves maſters of others. 
the merit I diſcovered in you, and which won my af- 


lies and Hugonots. a man who can do all this is a 
man; and 1 don't deſpiſe him, as I did his predeceſ- 
for, who ruined every thing by his ſoftneſs, and re- 
trieved himſelf only by knavery. had I lived, I had 
received you to abjuration, without making you lan- 
guiſh. you ſhould have got off for a few gentle laſhes, 


and declaring that you received the crown of France - 


from the bounty of the holy ſee. 
HENRY. 

That I ſhould never have accepted, but had rather 
commenced the war a-freſh. 


$IXTUS. 

I love to ſee that pride of yours: but it was for 
want of being ſufficiently ſupported by my ſucceſſors, 
that you were expoſed to ſo many conſpiracies, which 
terminated in your deſtruction. 


r. 


ged the Nobleſſe, kept the balance between the Catho- 
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HENRY. | 

a yourſelf ? the Spaniſh 
- REES 'tis much the 
—— by <e feed or by poiſon. ay 's 
goand pay = vitie to that worthy queen you are — 
of; the found means to reign quietly, and longer 
either of us. 
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AND 
CARDINAL XIMENES 


DIALOGUE xvn. 
Virtue is better than birth. 


XIMENES. 
OW that we are together, I conjure you to tell 
me if it be true that you ſtudied to imitate me. 
RICHLIEU, 
No; I was too jealous of true glory to copy aſter 
any man. I always ſhewed a bold and original genius, 
XIMENES. 2 
I heard you had taken Rochelle, as 1 had Oran; 
demoliſhed the Hugonots, as I overthrew the Moors of 
Granada, in order to convert them; protected learn- 
ing, humbled the pride of the great, raiſed the royal au- 
thority, eſtabliſhed the Sorbonne like my univerſity of 
Alcala de Hennara ; and that you were promoted by 
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mmm 
the fngereſt of queen Mary of Medicis, as I had been 
| — 
RICHLIEU. 

jy Is x FE 
il owing to pure chance; but I had no model in my 
view. I contented myſelf with doing things as time and 
ciccumitances offered for the glory of France: beſides, 
our lations were very different. I was born at court; 
ad had been bred there from a child. I was biſhop of 
Lucon, and ſecretary of ſtate, nearly attached to the 
queen, and the marſhal d'Ancre. all this has nothing 
in common with an obſcure and friendleſs monk, who 
enters not into the world, and upon affairs, till the 
lxtieth year of his age. 
XIMENES. 

Nothing does me more honour, than my entering ſo 
ke upon them. I never had ambitious or ſanguine 
views. I thought to have finiſhed in the cloiſter a life 
dready well advanced; but the cardinal de Mendoza, 
wehbiſhop of Toledo, made me conſeſſor to the queen; 
and the queen, prepoſſeſſed in my favour, made me 
faccefſor to that cardinal in the archbiſhopric of To- 
ledo, contrary to the defire of the king, who wanted 
to get in his baſtard : afterwards I became the queen's 
diief counſellor in her troubles with regard to the king. 
I undertook the converſion of Granada, after Ferdi- 
mud had made the conqueſt of it. the queen died. 1 
den found myſelf between Ferdinand and his ſon-in- 
Vor. II. L 
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law Philip of Auſtria. I rendered great ſervices to he. 
dinand after the death of Philip. 1 
authority to the father-in-law. in ſpite of the gran- 
dees, I managed affairs with vigour. I made my con- 
queſt of Oran, where I was in perſon, ſole condufior 
of every thing; and having no king there to ſhare the 
action, as you had at Rochelle, and at the ſtraits of 
Suſa. after Ferdinand's death, I was regent in young 
prince Charles' abſence: 'rwas I who kept the com- 
munities of Spain from commencing the revolt, which 
happened after my death. I changed the ſecond infant 
Ferdinand's governor and officers, who wanted to make 
him king, to the prejudice of his elder brother. in fine, 
I died calm and ſerene, having loſt all authority through 
the artifice of the Flemings, who had prejudiced king 
Charles againſt me. in all this I never made one ſtep 
towards preferment. affairs came and fought me; nor 
had I in the management of them an eye to any thing 
but the public good. this is more honourable than be- 
ing born at court, fon to a grand prevot, knight of the 


RICHLIEU, 


XIMENES, . 


No; . you that dif- 
intereſtedneſs and moderation are better than a little 


Birth never diminiſhes the merit of great actions. 
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"_ RBICHLIEU. 
D e pretend to compare your adminiſtration 
hte? did you change the ſyſtem of the govern- 


ment of all Europe ? 1 pulled down that houſe of Au- 
ais which you ſerved; I brought into the heart of Ger- 
many a viftorious king of Sweden, made Catalonia 
revolt, recovered the kingdom of Portugal ufurped by 
tiations. 


XIMENES. 
I confeſs I muſt not compare my negotiations with 
yours; but 1 ſupported all the moſt difficult affairs of 
ny or weakneſs. ſay as much, if you can. 
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AND 


CHANCELLOR OXENSTIERNE, 


DIALOGUE XVIL 
wy end ried ter wb ts tr er 
bis country. | 


EI 07 Suh Biuge hath fron no ud as 
nilter. 


OXENSTIERNE, 
No, none has had fuch power. 
RICHLIEU. 
That is not what I mean : I ſpeak of genius for go- 
vernment ; and I may, without vanity, ſay of myſelf, 
as I would of another in my place, that I left not my 
equal behind me. 


OXENSTIERNE. 


When you talk thus, do you conſider that I was 
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neither cit nor yeoman ; and that 1 dealt as much in 
— 

RICHLIRU. 

You! us true you gave ſame advice to your king; 
hat he undertook nothing but upon the treaties he 
made with France; that is to ſay, with me. 

OXENSTIERNE. 

True ; but it was I who induced him to make thoſe 

weaties. 


I had intelligence of facts from father Joſeph ; and 


then 1 took my meaſures by what Charnace had oc- 
caion more nearly to obſerve. 
OXENSTIERNE. 

Your father Joſeph was a viſionary monk : as for 
Charnace, he was 2 good negotiator ; but, without me, 
nothing had ever been done. the greatGuſtavus, wha 
wes in want of every thing, had, in the beginning, tis 
true, occaſion for money from France; but afterwards 
Proteſtant party through all Germany. had he lived 
akerthe victory of Lutzen, he would have greatlyemba- 
raſſed France itſelf, already alarmed at his progreſs, and 
would have been the principal power in Europe. you 


now repented, but too late, your having aſſiſted him: 


— 


rern canvmasn vt nremrny” ” 

$i 6; | meme. | has 
OXENSTIERNE. 

Ie apt to believe it. but it was 

that no body died patly for your intereſt, without your 

being immediately believed the author of his death, 

now that ſuſpicion could proceed from nothing but the 

idea you had given of you by the main tenour of your 

conduct, in which you ſacrificed, without ſcruple, the 

life of men to your own greatneſs. 

i RICHLIEU, 

- That policy is neceſlary in certain caſes. 
OXENSTIERNE., 

That is what honeſt men will always doube. 

| RICHLIEU. 

. That is what you never doubted more than m- 

ſelf: but, after all, what fo mighty feats have you 

done in Europe; you, who are vain enough to com- 

pare your miniſtry with mine? you were counſellor 

to a petty barbarous king, to a Goth, captain of ban- 

ditti, and in pay of the king of France, to whom I was 

id 


OXENSTIERNE. 
_—— 
your maſter : but that is what conſtitutes both Guſta- 
_ vas's glory and mine. we came out of a wild and bar 
ren country, without troops, without artillery, without 
money: we diſciplined our ſoldiers, formed alien 
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the triumphant armies of the Imperialiſts, 
changed the face of Enrope, and left behind us gene- 
— 
— 


RICHLIBU. | 
There is fome truth in all you fay: 8 
you, one would think you had been as great a captain 
1 Guſtavus. | 
er) ONLENSTIEANE. oe 

I was not ſo great a one as bez but I underſtood 
war; and that I fufficiently ſhewed after my maſter's 
death. | | 


RICHLIEU, 
Had you not Tortenſon, Bannier, and the duke of 
Weimar, on whom the ſtreſs of every thing lay. 

OXENSTIERNE. 

Iv not only occupied in negotiations for main» 

mining the league; 1 afliſted alſo at all the councils 

of war; and thoſe great men will tell you, that I bad 

—— ERIE. 
RICHLIEU. 

I ſuppoſe you were of the council, when they loſt 

the battle of Norlinguen, which demoliſhed the league. 
| OXENSTIERNE. 

I was in the councils: but tis the duke of Wei- 

s buſineſs to anſwer for that battle, which be loſt. 

when it was loſt, 1 ſupported the diſpirited party. 

the Swediſh army continued in a forcign country, 


88 vu CARDITAL BY nenne 
dere it ſudliſted dy my reſamees. it vv 
ed by my cares a little conquered kingdom which the 
duke of Weimar eld have preſerved had he lives, 
have ſeen me in France ſeeking aid to my nation, with- 
out troubling my head about your baughtinefs, which 
would have hurt your maſter's intereſt, had not I been 
more moderate, and more zealous for my country than 
you were for yours. you rendered yourſelf odious to 
your nation : 1 was the darling and glory of mine. 1 
returned to the wild rocks whence I came. I died there 
in peace, and all Europe is full of my name as well & 
of yours. I had neither your dignities, riches, nor 
power; nor your poets and orators to flatter me. 1 
have nothing on my fide but the good opinion of the 
Swedes, and that of all ſenſible readers of hiſtory and 
negotiation. 1 ated according to my religion againſt 
the Catholic Imperialiſts, who ever ſince the battle of 
Prague tyrannized over all Germany. you, (like a 
wicked prieſt) by our means retrieved the Proteſtants, 
and cruſhed the Catholics in Germany. tis eaſy to 
Judge betwixt us. 
RICHLIEU. 

I could not avoid that inconveniency, without leav- 
ing Europe entirely in the thrakdom of the hoaſe of 
Auſtria which was aiming at univerſal monarchy: but, 
after all, I cannot forbear laughing to ſee a chancellor 
give himſelf out for a great captain. | 
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OXENSTIERNE. 


ne out for » grees captain, but for 


' a mn who was of uſe to the generals in the coun- 


cils of war. 1 leave to you the glory of having ap- 
peared on horſe-back in arms, and in a trooper s dreſs 
at the paſs of Suſa. nay, they ſay you had yourſelf 
drawn at Richlieu on horſe-back, with a buff-coat, a 
lauf, plumes and a commander's ſtaff. 

RICHLIEU, 


| I can no longer bear your reproaches. farewel. 


Vor, IT. * 


CARDINAL MAZARIN, 


DIALOGUE XIX. 


Charadters of theſe two minifters, and the difference le- 
tween true and falſe policy. 


RICHLIEU, 


AH, are you there, ſignor Julius! they fay you 

governed France after me. how have you done? 
have you compleatly united all Europe againſt the 
houſe of Auſtria ? have you overthrown the Hugonot 
party which I had weakened ? in fine, have you com- 
pleted the ſubjecting of the Noblefle ? 


MAZARIN. 


You had begun all that; but I had many other di- 
ficulties to deal with: I had a tempeſtuous regency to 
weather. 
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D A king indolent, and jealous of the very miniſter 


that ſerves bim, gives much more trouble in the cabi- 
net, than the weakneſs and confuſion of a regency. 
you had a pretty ſteady queen, and under whom af. 

fairs might be more eaſily managed than under a crab- 

bed king, who was ever exaſperated againſt me by ſome 

. | growing favourite. fuch a prince neither governs, nor 

; lets govern. one muſt ſerve him whether he will or 
no, and does it not, but by running daily the greateſt 

hazards. my life was made unhappy by him of whom 

I held all my authority. you know that of all the 

princes who thwarted the ſiege of Rochelle, the king, 

EY my maſter, was he that gave me molt trouble. I gave, 
however, the mortal blow to the Hugonot party, which 
had ſo many places of ſtrength, and ſo many formi- 
dable heads. I carried the war into the heart of the 
houſe of Auſtria. the world will never forget the re- 
volt of Catalonia; the impenetrable ſecrecy with which 
Portugal prepared to ſhake off the unjuſt yoke of the 
Spaniards ; Holland ſupported by our alliance in a long 
war againſt the fame power; all the allies of the North, 
of the Empire, and of Italy, attached to me perſonal- 
ly, as to a man incapable of failing them; and then 
at home the great men brought within the bounds of 
their duty. I had found them intractable, priding them- 
[wo ſelves in continual caballing againſt all thoſe to whom 
the king committed his authority, and thinking them- 
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{elves obliged to obey the king himſelf, 28 
as he bribed them to it, by gratifying their ambition, 
and by giving them a boundleſs power iu their reſpec- 
tive governments. 

| MAZARIN. 

As for me I was a foreigner; every thing was a- 
gainſt me; 1 had nothing to truſt to but my own in» 
dultry. I begun with infinuating myſelf into the queen's 
favour : 1 found means to remove the perſons who had 
her ear: I defended myſelf againſt the cabals of the 
courtiers, againſt the furious parliament, againſt the 
Fronde, a party ſpirited up by an audacious cardinal, 


jealous of my tiſing fortune; in fine, againſt a prince 


and who employed the reputation of his victorĩes only 
to deſtroy me with the moreauthority: ſo many enemies 
did I ſcatter. twice was I expelled the kingdom; twice 
did I re-enter it in triumph. during my very abſence, 
'ewas I who governed the ſtate. I drove the cardinalde 
Retz as far as Rome; I obliged the prince of Conde 
to flee into Flanders; in fine, 1 concluded a glorious 
peace, and left a young king, when I died, in condition 
to give law to Europe. all this was owing to my ge- 
nius fertile in expedients, to my dexterity in negotiz- 
tion, and to the art I had of keeping men always big 
with ſome new expectation. mark one thing; I ſheq 
aot one drop of blood. 
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_ RICHLIEU, 
— — any; you 
wer too weak and faint-hearted. 
MAZAKRIN, 


Faint-hearted ! did not I cauſe the three princes to 
be clapt up in Vincennes ? the prince had to linger all 
the while in his confinement. 

RICHLIEU. 

| I could lay any wager, that you had neither courage 
w detain him, nor to deliver him; and that your per- 
plexity was the true cauſe of the length of his confine- 
ment. but to come to the point; for my part, Idid ſhed 
fome blood; but it was neceſſary, in order to humble 
the pride of the grandees ever ready to riſe in rebel- 
hon. it is not very wonderful, that a man who ſuffer- 
el all the courtiers and officers of the army to te · aſſume 
their ancient haughtineſs, put none to death in fo weak 
an adminiſtration. | 


MAZARIN. 

An adminiſtration is by no means weak, when it 

compaſſes its ends by ingenuity without cruelty. tis 

better to be a fox than a lyon or a tyger. 
RICHLIEU. 


"Tis by no means cruelty to puniſh the guilty, whoſe 


ill examples might be productive of others. impunity 
never failing to bring on civil wars, it would have an- 
nihilated the king's authority, ruined the ſtate, colt the 
Nood of 1 don't know how many thouſands ; where- 


as [ eſtabliſhed peace and authority, by ſacrificing a few 
— — 
than thoſe of the ſtate. 

MAZARIN. 

But you fancied yourſelf the ſtate in perſon. you 
took it for granted, that es body cond be wa 
Frenchman, without being in your pay. 
RICHLIEU. 

And did you ſpare even the ſirſt prince of the blood, 
when you thought him contrary to your intereſts? in 
order to be well at court, was it not neceſſary to be 2 
Mazarin ? I never carried ſuſpicions and diſtruſt to a 


and while we ſerved it, each of us wanted to govern 
every thing; you endeavoured to overcome your e- 
nemies by craft and cowardly artifice: I again over- 
threw mine by open force; and I ſeriouſſy believed 
than to involve France once more in the calamities 
and confuſions, out of which I had extricated her with 
fo much difficulty. but however I kept always true to 
my word; I was a fincere friend, or an open foe; I 
dignity; thoſe I uſed ſeverely had only themſelves to 
blame that they were not loaded with favours : 1 made 
all manner of advances towards them: 1 loved, | 
courted merit the moment I diſcovercd it. all I want 


greater height than you did. we both ſerved the ſtate; 
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which I believed neceſſary to the welfare of France. 
had they been willing to ſerve the king according to 
their talents, under my direction, they had been my 


friends. 
WAZARIN, ' 

Say rather your ſervants; well paid ſervants in- 
deed : but they muſt have put up with a maſter, jea- 
bus, imperious, implacable in whatever touched his 
julouly. - 

RICHLIEU. 


Well, ſuppoſe I had been too jealous and imperi- 
ous, it is a great fave, us true; but how many qua- 
lies had I, which ſpeak an extenſive genius, and an 
devated foul ? as for you, fignor Julius, you betrayed 
nothing but cunning and covetouſnefs ; you did much 
worſe to the French than ſhedding their blood. you 
corrupted their manners. you made probity unfaſhi- 
onable and ridiculous. I had but checked the infolence 
of the great; you broke their ſpirit, degraded the No- 
bleſſe, confounded all ranks, and rendered all favours 
venal: you feared merit; there was no getting in 
vith you, but by diſcovering a low, complying tem- 
per of mind, capable of the moſt villanous intrigues. 
you even had never a true knowledge of men; you 
could believe nothing but evil; all elſe to you was but 
ing ſpirits, who ſhould over-reach thoſe with whom 

you had occaſion to negotiate, or trading men, who 
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ſhould make you money of every thing. and fo your 

name remains defpiſed and deteſted : on 

I am aſſured that mine daily grows in glory wich u 

French nation. J 
MA ZAR. * 

Lou had nobler inclinations than I, ſomewhat more 
of the high and the haughty: but you had withal 4 
certain tinQure of vanity and falſhood. for my pan, 1 
avoided that prepoſterous grandeur, as a ridiculous 
nity : you had always about you poets, orators, play. 
ers: you were yourſelf a poet, orator, and a civil to 
Corneille: you compoſed books of devotion, with- 
out being devout: you would needs be Jack of ll 
trades, play the gallant, excel in every way. you funk 
lowed down the incenſe of all anthors. is there in Sor- 
bonne 2 door, — 
ſtuck up your arms? 

| RICHLIEU. 

ES ct tan rH" © cc wht; 
foundation. 1 am very ſenſible that true glory ought 
to ſpurn certain honours, which groſs - judging vanity 


purſues; and that one diſhonours himſelf by too ex 


gerly deſiring to be honoured : but, after all, I loved 
learning; I excited emulation to reſtore it. for your 
part, you never had any regard either for the church, 
for learning, for arts, or for virtue. need we wonder, 


that ſo odious a conduct raiſed all the grandees of the. 


ſtate, and all honeſt men, againſt a foreigner? 
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9 W anne. e 
— of nothing hor your chimerical magna- 
n bet for the well governing of a ſtate, neither 
gacrolity, honeſty, nor goodneſs of beart, are in 
queſtion. the thing requiſite, is a genius fruitful in ex- 
impenetrable in its deſigns, that is in nothing 


| med by its paſſions, but in every thing by its inte- 


wit, that is incxhaaſtible in reſources to overcome dif- 
kealues. q vr*> 

” "00 RICHLIEU. 

| Tree ability conſiſta in never having occaſion to 
deceive, and in always ſucceeding by boneſt means. 
Tis only through weakneſs, and for want of know- 
ing the right way, that one ſtrikes into by-paths, and 
has recourſe to cunning. true ability conſiſts in not 
amaling one's ſelf with ſo many expedients, but in 
cufing directly, by a clear and diſtin view, that 
which is beſt, when compared with others. fuch fer- 
tity of expedients proceeds leſs from extent and 
length of genius, than from a want of ſtrength, and 
jullneſs of judgment to make a choice. true ability 
cnkſts, in being ſenſible that at long-run the greateſt 
of all reſources in affairs is the univerſal reputation 
of probity. you are always in danger, when you can 
i none in your intereſt but fools or knaves : but 
vhen the character of your probity is eſtabliſhed, good 
men, and even bad too, conſide in you. your enemies 

Vor. II. N 


ces, you never found the method of getting y 
beloved, eſteemed, or feared. , | 


mountebank, but not 2 great man. 

RASAN. 
You talk of me as if 1 lad becn « cownrd : op 
ed in Spain, while I carried arms there, that I did act 
fear death. this alſo appeared in the perils to which 


1 was expoſed during the di wars of France. as for © | 


you, "ls well known that you were afraid of you 
own ſhadow, and that you thought always you for 
ander your bed ſome aſſaſſin ready to poniard you. 


— 


certain times. 
RICHLIEU. | 

Ridicule me as much as you pleaſe. moi 
ſhall ever do juſtice to your good qualities. you did 
not want valout in wart but you wanted counts; 
conſtaney and grentneſa of foul in affairs. you war 
pliable only through weakneſs, and for want of fined 
principles in your mind. you had not refohation w» 
deny a man to his face. this made you promiſe 160 
enſily, and afterwards clude all your promiſes by « 
hundred captions evalions. theſe cvaſions, however, 
were palpable, and unavailing; they ſereencd you 
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man would rather you bed tald him plain, 
by; 4. was in the wang 36 promiſe youg and | find 
ne of my power to herum what | promiled, than 


| whove added, to the breaed of prone, Lutle ing 


fheerfoges to play upon the upfartpagte. tis a ſmall 
matter to be brave in the field, if ane is weak. in the ea · 
binet. many princes, capable of dying glorioufly, have 
diſhoncured themſelves like the loweſt of men, by their 


o 


'Tis very eaſy to talk thus: but when a man has 


6 many to pleaſe, he muſt amuſe them as be can: 
one has not favours to beſtow on all; tis impoſſible 


| for every one to get juſtice. when a man has nothing 


de to give people, he ſhould, at leaſt, allow them 
nin bopes. | 

RKICHLIEU, | 
. I grant that a great many ſhould be allowed to 


hope: that is not deceiving them ; for every one in 
his ation may meet with his reward, and even ad- 


ee, upon fome accaGon or other, beyond 


what might have been imagined. as for unreaſonable 

and ridiculous hopes, if they entertain ſuch, ſo much 

the worſe for them. tis not you who deceive them, 

but themſelves; and they have nothing to blame but 

their own folly. but to give them in the chamber of 

audience promiſes, which you laugh at in the cloſet, 
N 2 | 
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is unworthy of an honeſt man, and pernicious to the 
reputation of affairs. for my part, I ſupported and al- 


vanced#the king's authority, without having 
to ſo wretched methods. the fact is undeniable, # 


you diſpute with a man who is  decifive inſtance of the 
falleneſs of your maxims. 
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FABLE I. 
THE ADVENTURES OF ARISTONGUS.. 


— 


OPERONYMUS HAVING LOST THE MEANS 

of his anceſtors by ſhipwrecks, and other mis- 

fortunes, ſolaced himſelf by his virtue in the iſle of De- 
los. there he ſung to a golden lyre, the wonders of the 
god, adored in that iſland: he culuvated the muſes, 
dy whom he was beloved; he curiouſly inveſtigated all 
the ſecrets of nature, the courſe of the ſtars, and of 
the heavens, the order of the elements, the ſtructure of 
the univerſe, which he meafured with bis compaſs, the 
virtues of plants, and the conformation of animals; 
but above all, he ſtudied himſelf; and exerted his high- 

B 


2 THE ADVENTURES 
eſt application to adorn his foul with virtue. thus for- 
tune, by attempting to depreſs bim, had exalted him 


ane flody, which is that of Wide nme. I 


While he lived happy without riches in his retreat, 
he one day perceived upon theſea- ſhore a venerable eld 
man, who was to him unknown ; it was a ſtranger, 
who had Juſt landed on the iſland. this 
admired the banks of the fea, where he knew the iſle 
had been formerly floating ; be conſidered that coaſt, 
where aroſe, above the ſands and rocks, little hills, 
ever covered with a ſpringing and flowery turf; he 
chuld not ſufficiently gaze upon the cryſtal fountains 
and rapid ſtreams that watered this delightful country; 
he advanced towards the facred groves that encompaſs 
the temple of the god; he was amazed to fee that ver- 
dure, which north-winds never dare to tarniſh; and 
he now examined the temple of a Parian marble, 


— 2 by a 


he was ſtill exempt from the injuries of a decrepit age, 
his eyes ſparkled a ſweet vivacity, his perſon wes tall 


and majeſtic, but a lictle bending, and an ivory ſuf + 


ſupported him. O ſtranger, faid Sophronymus to bim, 
what ſeek you. in this ifland; which feems unknown 


e ifizis the tewple of the god, you for it you 
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be, and I am at your ſervice tocondudt you thither, 
x requires us to do, for the aſſiſtance of ſtrangers. I 
anfwered the old man, the offer you make me 


_—— 

ofhis friends at 'T cos. an 
Imsexpoſed, took me into her houſe, and nouriſhed 
ne with the milk of goats; but as ſhe dad ſcarcely » 
— herſelf, fo ſoon 85 1 was of age to ſerve, 
he fold me to a flave-merchant, who carried me uns 
Lycia; he ſold me at Patars to 6 rich and viruous 
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dy, andabovenll, the art of healing wounds. I h | 


acquired a conſiderable reputation in that ſo neceſſary 
art ; and Apollo, who inſpired me, diſcovered to me 
wonderful ſecrets. Alcinus, who loved me daily more 
and more, and was over · joyed to ſee the ſucceſs of 
his cares for me, gave me my freedom, and ſent me 
to Damocies, king of Lycaonia, who living amidſt de- 
lights, loved life, and feared to loſe it. this monarch 
to ſecure me, loaded me with riches. ſome years aſter, 
Damocles died. his fon inſtigated againſt me by flat- 
terers, gave me a hearty diſguſt of all things that have 
pomp and ſplendor ; I felt, in ſhort, a violent delire 
to reviſit Lycia, where I had fo ſweetly paſſed my in 
fant years; Ihoped to find Alcinus, who had brought 
me up, and who was the firſt author of all my fortune. 
arriving in that country, I learned that Alkcinus was 


much conſtancy the misfortunes of his old age. I went 
and ſprinkled flowers and tears upon his aſhes; I put 
an honourable inſcription on his tomb, and enquired 
what was become of his children. I was told, that the 


the thought of appearing without ſubſtance in his na- . 


tive country, where his father had lived with ſo much 
ſplendor, had embarked on board a foreign veſſel, in 
order to go and lead an obſcure life in ſome remote 
ifland of the fea: my informer added, that this Orchi- 
lochus had been caſt away ſhortly after, about the iſle 
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| and that thus there were no 
| comtins of the family of my benefactor Alcinus. Lim” 
mediately conceived thoughts of buying the houſe 
| cre he had dwelt, with the fertile fields which he 
poſſeſſed around it. I was fond to re- viſit thoſe ſpots, 
which re-called the ſweet remembrance of ſo pleaſant 
| mage, andof ſo good a maſter ; methought I was yet 
n bloom of my youthful years, in which I ſerved 
} Akinus. frarce had I purchaſed the fee of his eſtate 
| from his creditors, when I was obliged to go to Clazo- 
nenne. my father Polyſtratus, and my mother Phi- 
| Gila were dead, and I had ſeveral brothers who lived 
in no great harmony together: as ſoon as I reached 
| Chnomenae, I preſented myſelf to them, in an bumble 
drefs, like a man deſtitute of ſubſtance, ſhewing them 
the tokens with which you know care is taken to ex- 
pole children. they were aſtoniſhed to fee thus ang 
mented the number of Polyſtratus's heirs, who were 
to partake his ſmall ſucceſſion; they would needs even 
controvert my birth, and refuſed before the judges to 
acknowledge me. whereupon, to puniſh their inhu- 
manity, I declared that I conſented to be as an alien 
, amongſt them; and I demanded that they ſhould be ex- 
dined it to be ſo; and then I ſhewed the riches I had 
brought along with me in my ſhip; I diſcovered to 
wen that I was that Ariſtonous, who had acquired fo 
mach treaſure in the ſervice of Damocles, king of Ly- 
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cia, and that ] was never married. my brothers now 
repented their having treated me fo unjuſtly, and thro' 
the defire of being enabled to become one day my 
heirs, they uſed their utmoſt endeavours, but all to no 
purpoſe, to infinuate themſelves into my favour. their 
diviſions occaſioned our father's effects. to be fold; 1 
boughe them, and they had the mortification to ſee our 
father's whole eſtate devolve into the hands of him, to 
whom they had not been willing to allow the ſmalleſt 
ſhare ofit. thus they fell all into a diſmal poverty; but 
aſter they had come to a ſufficient ſenſe of their fault, l 
was willing to give them ſome proof of my good - na- 
ture: I forgave them, I received them into my houſe, 
I gave each of them wherewithal to make his fortune 
by trading at fea, I re-united them all ; they and their 
children dwelt together peaceably with me, I became 
the common father of all thoſe different families ; by 
rable fortunes. in the mean time, age, as you ſee, is 
come to knock at my door, it hath whitened my hairs, 
and wrinkled my face, it admoniſheth me, that I ſhall 
not long enjoy ſo perſect a proſperity. before I die, I 
had a mind to pay one laſt viſit to that land which is 
ſo dear to me, and which touches me more nearly than 
my native country itſelf, that Lycia, where I learned 
to be good and wiſe, under the tuition of the virtuous 
Alcinus. as I was repaſſing thither, I met with a mer- 
chant, belonging to one of the Cyclad iflands, who 
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Jared me, that there [till remained at Delos, a ſon of 


Orchilocbus, who imitated the wiſdom and virtue of 
his grand-father Alcinus. inſtantly I quitted the rout 
of Lycia, and halted to come to find out, under the 
wipices of Apollo, in this his iſland, that precious 
remnant of a family, to which I owe my all. I have 
now but ſhort while to live ; the ſatal ſiſter, an enemy 
to that ſweet repoſe, which the gods ſo ſeldom grant 
w mortals, will ſpeedily cut the thread of my days ; 
bot I ſhall be content to die, provided my eyes, before 
they cloſe upon the light, may have been bleſſed with 
a fight of my maſter's grand-ſon. ſpeak now, O you, 
whodwell in this iſland with him, do you know him? 
can you tell me where I ſhall find him? if you bring 
me to ſee him, may the gods in return grant you to 
ſee, berween your knees, your childrens children tothe 
fifth generation; may the gods preſerve all your houſe 
in peace and plenty, as the fruit of your virtue. while 
Ariſtonous ſpoke thus, Sophronymus burſt into tears 
of joy and grief: at length, without having power to 
ſpeak, he threw himſelf upon the old man's neck, he 
embraces, he hugs him, and, after a great while, mut- 
broken ſighs. 

1 am, © my father, the perſon whom you ſeek? 
you ſee Sophronymus, the grand-ſon of your friend 
Aleinus. tis I; and 1 cannot doubt, after hearing you, 
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gratitude, which ſeemed loſt opon earth, is found again 
in youalone. I have beard, when a child, that « famous 
rich man, ſettled in Lycaonia, had been brought up 
at my grand-father's; but as Orchilochus, my father, 
who died young, left me in the cradle, I have known 
thoſe things but confuſedly, nor have I ventured to go 
into Lycaonia upon an uncertainty, and I choſe rather 
to remain in this iſland, comforting myſelf under my 
misfortunes, by the contempt of vain riches, and by 
the pleaſing employment of cultivating the muſes, in 
the ſacred houſe of Apollo. wiſdom, which accuſtoms 


men to be calm and content with little, hath hitherto 
ſupplied to me the place of all other enjoyments. | 


the god who cnlightens the univerſe, who rules the 
ſeaſons, who preſides over the ſciences, and animates 


the choir of the nine muſes. upon going out ofthe tem- = 


ple, Sophronymus and Ariſtonous ſpent the reſt of the 
with all the tenderneſs and reſpect he would have ſhewn 
to Alcinus himfelf, had he been yet alive. next morn- 
ing they departed together, and fer fail for Lycia. 
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Sophronymus into a fertile coun- 
be the fide of the river Xambus, into whoſe wa- 


there found neither marble, nor gold, nor ſilver, nor 
ivory, nor furniture of purple ; every thing in it was 
|| magnificence; a fountain playedin the middle of the 

| court, and formed alittle canal along a verdant carpet; 
the gardens were by no means large, but there were 
to de ſeen the fruits and plants uſcful for the food 
of men. on the two fides of the garden appeared 
wo groves, whoſe trees were almoſt as ancient as the 
earth their mother, and whoſe thick-woven branches 
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made a ſhade, impenetrable to the rays of the fug. their 
they entered into an hall, where they made a ſweerre udde 
peſt of the dainties which nature furniſhed in the gar- ever) 
dens; nor was ought to be ſeen there of what the de. Jovec 
Heaney of men goes ſo far to ſeek, and pays ſo dear for mane 


in cities. there was milk. as ſweet as that which Apollo allev 
1 


vouchſaſed to milk, white ſhepherd to king Admetus; 
there was honey, more exquiſite than that of the bees of theſ 
Hybla in Sicily, or of mount Hymettus in Attica; 
there were garden-herbs, and freſh-gathered fruit; a 
wine, more delicious than nectar, flowed out of large * | * 
by no means fit down at table; at firſt, he did whathe 

could, under various pretexts, to concealhis modeſty, ' 
but at laſt, when Sophronymus inſiſted upon it, he de 
clared, that he would never be prevailed upon to cat 
with the grand fon of Alcinus, at whoſe back he fo 
long had waited in the fame hall: there, faidhe to bim, 
that wiſe old man had wont to eat; there would he 
converſe with his friends; there would be play at 
different games; here would he walk, reading Heſiod, 
or Homer ; here did he repoſe himſelf in the night. 
upon recalling of theſe circumſtances his heart melt- 
ed, and tears trickled from his eyes. after the re- 
paſt, he carried Sophronymus to ſee the beautifulmea= 
dow, where his lowing herds ſtrayed by the river fade; 

then they eſpied the flocks of ſheep, returning from 
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fag. theie rich paſtures ; the bleating dams, with diſtended 
in | air were followed by — 
gar- every where were to be ſeen the buſy workmen, who 
de- ved labour for the intereſt of their gentle and hn- 
for mane maſter, who made himſelf beloved by them, and 
alleviated to them the hardſhips of ſlavery. 12 1 
Ariſtonous having ſhewn Sophronymus this houſe, 
* theſe ſlaves, theſe herds and flocks, and theſe lands, 
become ſo fertile thro a careful cultivation, addreſſed 
him in the following terms: I am overjoyed to fee 
* | you in the ancient patrimony of your anceſtors; 1 
have now my heart's deſire, ſince I put you in poſſeſ- 
fon of the place where I ſo long ſerved Alcinus: en- 
joy in peace what was his ; live happy, and, by your 
vigilance, ſecure to yourſelf a far off, an end more com- 
fortable than his : at the ſame time, he makes over to 
lim the eſtate, with all the ſorms preſcrĩbed by law: 
ind declarea, that he precludes his natural heirs from 
his ſucceſſion, if ever they prove ſo ungrateful as to 
controvert the donation he hath made to the grand- 
fon of Alcinus, his benefactor. but this is not enough 
to ſatiaſy the heart of Ariſtonous ; before he gives him 

his houſe, he adorns it compleatly with new furniture, 
plain and decent indeed, but neat and genteel ; he fills 

| *egranaries with the rich preſents of Ceres, and the 
- cellar with a wine of Chios, worthy to be ſerved by the 
hand of Hebe or Ganymede, to the table of the great 
Jove; he lays in alſo Parmenian wine, with an abun- 
C 2 | 
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by, totheſe be adds, fleeces innumerable of a fine wool, 
_ white as ſnow, rich ſpoils of the tender ewe, which 
grazed upon the mountains of Arcadia, and in the 
rich paſtures of Sicily. in this condition does he give 
his houſe to Sophronymus ; he gives him alſo iſty 
Euboic talents, and reſerves to his kindred what 
fortune he poſſeſſes in the peninſula of Clazomenae, 
about Smyrna, Lebedos, and Colophon, which was 
very conſiderable. the donation made, Ariſtonous re- 
imbarks, in order to return into Ionia. Sophronymus 
aſtoniſhed, and deeply aſſected with ſo magnificent be- 
nefits, accompanies him to the ſhip, with tears in his 
eyes, calling him always father, and bugging him in 
his arms. Ariſtonous arrived quickly at home, by 2 
happy voyage; nor did any of his relations dare to 
complain of what he had given to Sophronymus. I 
haveleſt, ſaid be to them, as my laſt will, an order, 
that all my eſſects ſhall be ſold, and diſtributed to the 
poor of Ionia, if ever anyone of you pretend to con · 
trovert the gift I have made to the grand-ſon of Al- 
cinus. the wiſe old man lived in peace, and enjoyed 
the ſubſtance the gods had granted to his virtue. eve- 
ryyear, notwithſtanding his age, he made a voyage in- 
to Lycia to re viſit Sophronymus, and to go and offer 
a ſacrifice upon Alcinus's tomb, which he bad cnrich- 
cd with the nobleſt ornaments of architecture and 
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yards the ſhore, in order, as foon as poſlible, to de 
cry the ſhip of Ariſtonous, which duly arrived at that 
ſalon. every year had he the pleaſure of ſeeing from 
inkaitely more pleaſing than all the graces of nature 
reviving in the ſpring, after the rigours of the ſever 
et winter. 1 u 2000 

One year he looked, and looked again, but no ap» 
pearance of the longed for veilel; he ſighed bitterly ,ſad- 
ſeepfied far from his eyes, the molt exquiſite meats no 
longer ſeemed pleaſant to him; be was reſtleſs, alarm- 
tl at the ſmalleſt noiſe, ever turning towards the port; 
he was asking every moment, if none had ſeen any 
veſſel coming from Ionia. he ſpied one, but alas! no 
Ariſtonous was there, it carried only his aſhes in a fil» 
ver urn. Amphicles, an ancient friend ofthe deceaſed, 
and much about the ſame age, the faithful executor of 
his laſt will, was bringing, with a heavy heart, this urn. 
when he accoſted Sophronymus, ſpeech failed both, 
and they expreſſed themſelves only by mutual ſobs: 
Sophrooymus having kifſed the urn, and watered it 


un nes 


dear old man, you conſtituted the happineſs of ny 

Shadyeodbwinibne — 
tions; I ſhall never ſee you more; death were delight- 
ful to me, did it bring me to fee you, and to-atend 
you into the Elyſian fields, where your ſhade enjoys 
the blisful peace, which the juſt gods reſerve for virtue; 
yourevived, in our days, juſtice, piety, and gratitude, 
upon carth ; you ſhewed, in an age of iron, the good- 


they crowned you in the manſion of the jult, granted 
you here below an happy, agreeable, and long life: 
but alas! what ſhould have laſted for ever is never 
long enough. I feel no more any pleaſure inenjoying 
your gifts, fince I am reduced to enjoy them without 


you. O dear ſhade! when ſhall I follow you? precious 
aſhes, if yet you ought can feel, you will doubtleſs 


taſte the pleaſure of mingling with thoſe of Alcinus; 
mine ſhall alſo join them one day ; in the mean time, 
all my conſolation ſhall be to preſerve thoſe remains 
of what I moſt beloved. O Ariſtonous! Ariſtonous! 
no, you ſhall not die, you ſhall live always in the in- 
moſt receſſes of my heart: ſooner ſhall I forget myſelf, 
than ever forget that man, who ſo much loved me, 
who ſo much loved virtue, to whom I owed my all. 

phronymus placed the urn in the tomb of Alcinus; he 
immolated ſeveral victims, whoſe blood overfiowed 


with his tears, aden broke filence thus : Oh my 


| neſs and innocence of the age of gold; the gods before | 


re 
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m——ñ— that forrounded the tomb; he pours 


of wine and milk ; he burned per- 
ns cloud aroſe in the midſt of the er. Sophronymus 
iaflieuted funeral games, to be celebrated yearly at the 
fame ſeaſon, in honour of Alcinus and Ariſtonous. 
thither they came from the happy and. fertile Curia, 
from the enchanted banks of Meander, which plays in 
omany windings, and ſeems reluctantly to quit the 
conntry which it waters; from the ever · green banks 
of Cayſter, from the borders of Pattolus, which rolls 
a golden ſand beneath its waves; from Pamphilia, 
which Ceres, Pomona, and Flora, ſtrive emulous to 
adorn; in fine, from the wide extended plains of Ci- 
lia, garden-like, watered by the torrents which fall 
from Taurus's top, white with everlaſting ſnows. dur- 
ing this ſo ſolemn feaſt, the young men and maidens 
clothed in trailing robes of fineſt lawn, whiter than 
the lilly, chanted hymns to the praiſe of Alcinus and 
Auiſtonous; for there was no prailing of the one, with- 
out praiſing alſo the other, n6r parting of two perſons 
3 even after their diffolution. 
is moſt marvellous was, that the 

ons of wine and milk, a myrtle, of an exquilite ver- 
dure and odour, ſprung up in the middle of the tomb, 
urns with its branches and ſhadow. every one cried, 
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that Arificncus, in xeward of his views, hed hem 


changed into that beautiful tree. Sophoomymns took 


en to water it himſelf, and to honour it as 2 divi. 


niey. that wer, far from growing old, renews f 


every ten years; and the gods have been pleaſed to 


ſhew, by this wonder, that the virtue, which caſts ſo 


fweet a perfume upon the memory of men, can never, 
never die. 
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MELESICHTHON. 


FABLE I. 

born at Megara, of an illuſtrious 
race among the Greeks, made it the whole 
lady of his youth, to imitate in war the examples of 
his anceſtors. he fignalized his valour and talents in 


+ ſeveralexpeditions; and as all his inclinations were to 


magnificence,he there made ſo ſumptuous a figure,that 
bequickly run out his fortune: he was forced to retire 
os country houſe, upon the ſea fide, where he lived 
in a profound ſolitude, with his wife Proxinoe. the 
had wit, courage, and ſpirit ; her beauty and birth had 
made her courted by matches, much richer than Me. 
lelichthon; but him ſhe had prefered to all others, ſole- 


| lh forhis merit. theſe two perſons, whoſe virtue and 
| iſeftion, had made them naturally happy for a courſe 


of ſeveral years, began now to render themſelves 
mutually unhappy, by the ſympathy they had with 
ach other. Melefichthon would have more eaſily 
ſapported his misfortunes, could he have ſuffered 
them alone, and without a perſon who was fo dear 


.| him. Proxince was ſenſible that ſhe increaſed the 
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pains of Meleſichthon: they ſtrove to comfort them- | 


ſelves by two children, who ſeemed to have been form- 
ed by the Graces; the ſon was named Melibeus, and 
the daughter Poemenis. Melibeus, in a tender age, 
begun already to diſcover ſtrength, addreſs, and o- 
rage; at wreſtling, running, and the other enereiſes, 


he out-did the children of the neighbourhood;he would = 


plunge into the foreſts, nor were his arrows leſs fure 


than thoſe of Apollo; he followed that god flill mare + | 4 


ia the ſciences and liberal arts, than in the exerciſe 
of the body. Meleſichtbon, in his reticement, un 
him whatever can improve or adorn the mind, what» 
ever can make virtue beloved, or regulate the man- 


ners. Melibeus had a ſimple, mild, and ingenuous tir, 


but noble, reſolute, and bold: his father would caſt 


ther in all the curious arts which Minerva hath given 
to men; the added to the molt exquiſite handy-works, 
the charms of a voice, which ſhe joined to a lyre,more 
moving than that of Orpheus; to behold her, one 
would have thought it was young Diana, juſt come 
forth from her native floating iſland ; her flazen 
treſſes were negligently, tied behind, ſome that had 
eſcaped, waved upon her neck in the wind; ſhe had 
but a light garment, which a girdle tucked a l 
up, in order to be the fitter for action: without the 
forcign aid of ornament, the eclipſed the maſt hey 


ſelves in tears. Poemenis was inſtructed by her n- 
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Julie countenance. wherefore, ſaid ſhe to him, calling 
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Gingremains to me, but creditors, and law-fuits; my 
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tel objefts, and yet ſhe knew it not ; ſhe bad even, 
never dreamed of beholding herfelf in a fountain; 
fie aw none but her own family, and thought 
of nothing but her work. but the father, overwhelm- 
ad with cares, and finding his affairs irretrievable, 
ſought nothing but ſolitude: his wife and children 
were his conſtant rack ; he would often walk along 
the hore to the foot of a huge rock, full of wild caves; 
there would be deplore his misfortunes, and then 
aten enter into adeep- winding vale, which a thick 


' wood hid fromthe rays of the fan, in all his meridi- 


an power : he would fit down upon the turf, which 
bordered a cryſtal fountain, and all the melancholy 
thoughts would return in crouds into his mind; re- 
freſhing fleep was far from his eyes, he no longer 
ſpoke but in moans, old-age came before the time, to 
wither and wrinkle his face; he forgot even all the 
wants of life, and funk down under his afliction. 
One day as he was in this deep valley, he fell afleep 
through wearineſs and waſte of ſpirits : then he ſaw in 
a dream, the goddeſs Ceres, crowned with gilded ears 
ofcorn, preſenting herſelf to him with a kindand ma- 


him by his name, do you ſuffer yourſelf to be deprefſed 
bytherigours of fortune? alas! anſwered he, my friends 
have forſaken me, I have no longer any ſubſtance, no- 


Icaunot bear the thought 
D 2 
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of working like a le, in order to earn my living | rt 


| Then Ceres replied: doth nobility conſiſt in pa 
ſelbons ? dothit not rather conlilt in imitating Geeks 
tue of one's anceſtors? there are none noble but fuck 


as are juſt, live upon little ; earn that lietle by your 


labour; be a burden to no body; and you will be the 


nobleſt of men. mankind render themſelves miſerable 
by ſoftneſs and falſe glory. if neceſfaries are wanting 
to you, why would yoa owe them to any others than 
yourſelf? do you want courage to give them to your- 
ſelf, by a laborious life ? 
She ſaid; and forthwith preſented to him a golden 
plough, with an horn of plenty. then Bacchus ap- 
peared, crowned with ivy, and holding a thyrſe in his 
hand, he was followed by Pan, who played upon the 
flute, and made Fauns and Satyrs dance around. Po 
mona next made her appearance, loaded with fruits, 
and Flora bedecked with the livelieſt and moſt fragrant 
flowers ; all the rural deities caſt a favourableeye upon 
Melefichthon. 
He awoke, conceiving the force and meaning of 
this divine dream; be felt himſelf cheared and full of 
taſte for all the labours of a country life. he diſcloſed 
the dream to Proxinoe, who entered into all his fen- 
timents. the very next day they diſmiſſed all their uſe- 
leſs ſervants ; no longer was to be ſeen about them 
any domeſtics, whoſe ſole employment was the fer- 
vice of their perſons ; they had now neither chariot, 
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tended their ſheep ; afterwards they made their webs 


ad ſtuffs ; then they cut and ſewed their own cloaths, 
and thoſe of the reſt of their family : in place of the 
works of filk, gold, and filver, which they had wont 
w make with the exquiſite art of Minerva, they now 
exerciſed their fingers only at the ſpindle, or fuch 
De humble toils ; they prepared with their own 
hands, the herbs which they gathered in their garden, 
for the food of the whole houſe; the milk of their 
lock, which they went and milked themſelves, com- 
pleted their plentiful chear ; they bought nothing, all 
was prepared with propriety and caſe: every thing 
un good, fimple, natural, ſeaſoned by apperite, inſe- 
parable from ſobriety and labour. 

In this rural life, every thing about them was clean 
and neat ; all the tapeſtry was ſold, but the walls of 
the houſe were white, nor was ought to be ſeen any 
where flovenly, or out of order; the furniture was 
never covered with duſt; the beds were of ftuffs,coarſe, 
butdecent ; the very kitchen had a neatneſs, not to 
be found in great bouſes, every thing there was finely 
diſpoſed and ſhining. to regale the family on holi- 
days, Proxinoe would bake delicious cakes; ſhe had 


from the trunks of hollow oaks, during the golden 


age. the cows came of themſelves. to offer floods of 


nik; that laborious houſwiſe had in her garden all the 
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plants uſeful for the food of man, in each ſeaſon, md 
wasalways the firſt to have the fruits and herbein thei 


whereof ſhe ſold a part, after having employed ther 
in the adorning of her houſe. the daughter ſeconded 
the mother, and taſted no other pleaſure than tha of 
Gnging while ſhe worked, or tended her flocksia the 
paſtures ; no other flock equalled hers, nor contagion, 
nor wolves durſt approach it; as ſhe ſung her tender 
Jambkins danced upon the graſs, and all the echoes 
around ſeemed to take pleaſure in repeating her ſongs. 

Melefichthon manured himſelf his field, himſelf 
drove his plough, himſelſ ſowed and reaped ; be found 
the toils of agriculture leſs hard, more innocent, and 
more uſeful than thoſe of war. ſcarce had he mowed 
the tender graſs of his meadows, when he haſked to 
carry off the gifts of Ceres, which paid him an hun 
a neſtar worthy of the table of the gods; h. 
gave him alſo the fruit of her tree, which is ſo uſeful 
to man. winter was the feaſon of reſt, whereia the 
whole family aſſembled, taſted an innocent joy, and 
thanked the gods for being fo diſabuſed of falſe ple 
ſures. they eat no meat, but in their ſacrifices, md 
their flocks were deſtined ſolely for the altars. 


youth ; he tended the larger cattle, he felled gren 


reſyective times; ſhe had even a great many flown, 


Melibeus diſcovered ſcarce any of the paſſions of | 
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acks in the foreſts, he dug little canals to water the 
aadows, he was indefatigable in exfing bis father ; 


| ks pleaſures, when labour was not in ſeaſon, were 


hunting, running with young perſons of his own age, 
wd reading, of which his father had given him a 
taſte. 

In a very little time Meleſichthon, by accuſtoming 
timfelfto a ſimple life, found himſelf richer than he 
had been before ; he had indeed only the neceſſaries 
of iſe, but he had them all in abundance ; he had lie- 
ii er no ſociety, but in his own family; they all loved 
eneanother, and rendered themſelves mutually hap- 
py; they lived far from the palaces of kings, and from 
the pleaſures that are bought ſo dear; theirs were 
ſveet, innocent, ſimple, eaſy to be found, and with- 
ant any dangerous conſequence. thus were Melibeus 
and Poemenis bred upin the taſte of rural toils ; they 
remembred their birth, oaly in otder to have the more 
courage in ſupporting poverty. plenty returning in- 
to that houſe, brought back no pride with it; the 
every body would be ſaying to Meleſichthon, riches 
fow again upon you, it is time to reaſſume your 
ancient ſplendor he would make this anfwer, whe- 
ther would you have me attach myſelf to the page- 
antry which was my undoing, or to a ſimple and la- 


borious life, which bath rendered me rich and happy ? 
u length, finding himſelf one day in chat darkſome 
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wood, where Ceres had inſtructed him by fo uſeful , 


dream, he laid him down upon the graſs, with as mach 
joy ns he had had anguiſh the time before. he fell :- 
ſleep, and the goddeſs appearing to him, as in his for. 
mer dream, beſpoke him in theſe words: true nobility 
conſiſts in receiving nothing from any, and in doing 
good to others. receive, therefore, nought but from 
the fruitful womb of the earth, and from your own 
labour; beware of ever quitting through ſoftneſs or 
vain-glory,whatis the natural and inexhauſtible ſource 
of plenty. 
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| fuce they are ſo jealous ; I ſhall have but uncomfort- 


ARISTEUS and VIRGIL. 


FABLE II. 


IRGIL being come down into the lower regi- 
ons, entered into the happy plains, where the 
heroes, and men inſpired by the gods, paſſed a bliſsfol 
lie, on lawns, ever enamelled with flowers, and inter- 
ffted by a thouſand ſtreams. 
Straightway the ſhepherd Ariſteus, who was there 
in the number of the demi-gods, advanced towards 
him, having learned his name. what joy have I, faid 


le, to ſee fo great a poet: your verſes flow more 


ſmoothly than the dew upon the tender blade; ſo ſweet 
their harmony, that they diſſolve the heart, and melt 
the eyes to tears of rapture : you have made ſome up- 
on me, and my bees, that Homer himſelf might be 
jealous of; I owe as much to you as to Sol and C 
rene, the glory I enjoy. it is not yet Jong fince I re 
cited thoſe ſo tender and delicate verſes to Linus, He- 
fod, and Homer : after hearing them, they went all 
three and drank of the water of the river Leibe, im 
order to forget them, ſo much were they mortified to 
revolve in their memory, verſes ſo worthy of them, 
the poet-tribe; come then, and take your placeamongſt 
them. it will be but a very ſorry one, replied Virgil, 
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able hours to paſs in their company; I fee plainly 
your bees were not more eaſily provoked, than the 
ſpirit of the poets. it is true, replied Ariſteus, they 
buz like bees ; like them, they have a piercing ſting, 
to dart into whatever inflames their wrath. I ſhallhave 
alfo, ſaid Virgil, another great man to deal with, and 
that is the divine Orpheus. how do you live with him? 
badly enough, anſwered Ariſteus ; he is ſtill jealous 
of his wife, as the other three are of the glory of their 
verſes : but as for you, he will receive you well, u 
you have treated him honourably, and have ſpoke 
much more modeſtly than Ovid, of his quarrel with 
the women of Thrace, who butchered bim. but tary 
we no longer; let us enter into yon facred grove, u- 
tered with ſo many fountains, clearer than the cryſtal: 
you ſhall ſee that the whole ſacred band will riſe todo 
you honour. do you not hear already Orpheus lyre? 
hark! Linus ſings the gods and giants fight ; Homer 
prepares to fing Achilles revenging Patroclus death 
by that of Hector: but Heſiod is the ſhade you have 
moſt to fear ; for by the humour he is of, he will rage 
that you have dared to treat, with ſo much elegance, 
all rural things, which were his proper portion. 
had Ariſteus finiſhed theſe words, when they arrived 


in that cool ſhade, where reigns an eternal enthuſiaſm, 


which poſſeſſes thoſe divine bards. they all roſe up; 


Virgil was made to fit down, and ſoon was prayed to 
ing his verſes ; be ſung them, at firſt, with modeſly, 
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and then with tranſport : the molt jealous felt, in ſpite 


of themſelves, a ſweetneſs that raviſhed them; Or- 

lyre, which had enchanted the rocks and woods, 
dropt out of his hands, and the briny tears trickled 
from his eyes ; Homer forgot, for a moment, the ra- 
pid magnificence of the Iliad, and the pleaſing varie- 
ty of the Odyſſey ; Linus thought thoſe beautiful ver- 
ſes had been made by his father Apollo, and he fat 
motionleſs, ſtruck, and ſuſpended by the tender me- 
ody; old Heſiod moved, could not withſtand the 
charm. at length, coming a little to himſelf, he pro- 
nounced theſe words, full of jealouſy and indigna- 
tion: O Virgil, thou haſt made verſes more laſting 
than the braſs or bronze! but I foretel thee, that the 
world ſhall ſee one day a boy, who ſhall tranſlate thy 
verſe into his native tongue, and ſhare with thee the 
gory then of having ſung the bees, | 
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THE PERSIAN. 


FABLE VX. 


progreſs, rode off from his court, in order to pas 
through the country incognito, and to ſee the people 
aclittuir native Bherty rhe took enlycnceſiiers 
with him. I am quite a ſtranger, ſaid the 
him, to the real . — 
us is diſguiſed; it is art, and not nature, which 
ſhews itſelf to us. — 
to ſee that ſpecies of men, which is ſo much 
altho' they be the true ſupport of all human ſociety. l 
motion, to take advantage of me by flattery; I muſt 


8 


go and ſee husbandmen and ſhepherds, who know ne 


unexpenſive pleaſures. he made 2 meal in a cottage, 


and, as he was very hungry after walking more than 
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ardinary, the homely cheer he met with, ſeemed uo 
him more pleaſarit than all the exquiſite meats of his 
table. in paſſing through a flowery meadow, which 
bordered a cryſtal ſtream, he ſpied a youthful ſhepherd 
playing upon the pipe, in the ſhade of a lofty elm, his 


mines him; he finds his phyſiognomy agreeable, his 


| xirfmple and ingenuous, but noble andgraceful; the 


rags wherewith the fwain was clothed, did not at all 
diminiſh the luſtre of his beauty. the King thought at 
firſt that this was ſome perſon of illuſtrious birth in 
diſguiſe ; but he was informed by the youth, that his 
father and mother were in a neighbouring village, and 
that his name was Alibeg. the more the King queſti- 
oned him, the more he admired his folidity and ander- 
ſanding. his eyes were quick, but had nothing fiery 


ſoft and effeminate beauty. the ſhepherd, about fix- 
teen, had no notion of his being ſuch as be appeared 
to others; he imagined that he thought, that he ſpoke, 
that he was made like the other fwains of his village; 
but, without education, he had learned all that rea- 
fon teaches thoſe who give car to her. the King, af 
ter ſome familiar converſation, was charmed with him; 
he learned from him every thing about the ſtate of the 
people, which Kings never hear from the croud of 
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ſeelly free in his anſwers : it was no ſmall 
the King to hear any talk fo naturally: he made 3 
fign to his attendant not to diſcover that he was the 
King ; for he feared leſt Alibeg ſhould loſe, in a mo. 
ment, all his freedom and grace, did he come to know 
before whom he ſpoke. I ſee plainly, ſaid the Prince 
to the courtier, that nature is no leſs beautiful in the 
child appear better born, than this boy who keeps 
ſheep ; too happy ſhould I think myſelf to have a fon 
as handſome, as ſenſible, and as amiable; he ſeems to 
me fit for any thing, and, if care is taken to inſtruft 
him, this will ſurely one day be a great man. I am re- 
ſolved to have him educated under my own eye. the 
King carried off Alibeg, who was not a little furprif 
ed to underſtand to whom he had made himſelf agree- 
able. be was taught to read, to write, to ſing, and af 
terwards maſters were given him for the arts and ſci- 
ences which adorn the mind. at firſt, he was a little 
dazzled with the ſplendor of the court ; and his great 
change of fortune made ſome ſmall change on his 
heart ; his youth, and ſhare of favour joined together, 
ſomewhat altered his wiſdom and moderation; in- 
ſtead of his crook, pipe, and ſhepherd's humble gar- 
ment, he put on a purple robe, embroidered with gold, 
and a turban,covered with precious ſtones; his beauty 
eclipſed all that the court could boaſt of as moſt agrees · 


LES terrier 
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le; he rendered himſelf 2 
aura, and merited the confidence of his maſter, who 
knowing Alibeg's exquiſite taſte in whatever belong- 
ed to the magnificence of a palace, beſtowed on him 
_ at length a charge very conſiderable in Perſia, which 
is that of keeping all the Prince's jewels and valuable 
furniture. | 
During the whole life of the great Shah Abbas» 
Alibeg continued to grow in favour. as he advanced 
to riper years, he at length remembred his ancient 
| condition, and often would he regret it. O glorious 
| del would he ſay to himſelf, innocent days, days 
wherein I taſted pure, and unindangered joy ; days, 
fnce which I have ſeen none ſo pleaſant ; ſhall I never 
fer you again ? he, who deprived me of you, by giv- 
ing me fo great riches, hath robbed me of my all. he 
| wouldneeds go and re-vilit his village. he was ſenſ- 
bly aſſected in all the places where he had formerly 
danced, ſung, and blown the pipe with his compani- 
ons: he made ſome ſettlement upon all his relations 
and friends ; but he recommended it to them, as they 
valued their happineſs, never to quit the rural life, nor 
expoſe themſelves to the misfortunes of a court. 
Theſe misfortunes he experienced after the death 
of his good maſter Shah Abbas, who was ſucceeded by 
his fon Shah Sephi. ſome courtiers, full of envy and 
rice, found means to prepoſſeſs him againſt Alibeg. 
he hath abuſed, ſaid they, the late King's confidence; 
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be hath amaſſed immenſe treaſures, nnd imbencde 

many things of the higheſt value, which were com 
mitted to his charge. Shah Sephi was at once young, 
and a prince; this was more than ſufficient to make 
him credulous, indolent, and inconſiderate; he had 

the vanity to pretend to reform what his father had 

done, and to judge better than he. in order to have a 

pretext to diſpoſſeſa Alibeg of his office, he defied 
him, by the advice of his envious courtiers, to fetch 
him a ſcimitar, ſet with diamonds of an immenſer- | 
lue, which the King, his grand-father, had von u 
wear in battle. Shah Abbas had formerly cauſed all 
thoſe fine diamonds to be taken off from that ſeim- 
tur; and Alibeg proved, by unexceptionablewiteſſes, 
that the thing had been done by the late King's order, 
before the office had been given him. when Alibeg' 
enemies ſaw that they could no longer avail themſcbves 
of this pretence to deſtroy him, they adviſed Shah 
Sephi tocommand him to make out, within the ſpace 
of ſiſteen days, an exact inventory of all the precious 
moveables with which he was entruſted. at the ende 
- fifteen days he defired to ſee all the things himſelf. 
Alibeg opened all the doors to him, and ſhewed him 
every thing he had in his cuſtody ; nothing was want 
ing, all was neat, properly diſpoſed, and preſerved = 
with the greateſt care. the King, aſtoniſhed to in 
every where ſo much order and exactneſa, had almolt 

received Alibeg again into favour, when he ſpied u 
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| atthe end of a great gallery, full of very coſtly furni- 


wee, an iron door, which had three great locks. it is 
all the precious things he has robbed you of. immedi- 
uely the King in rage, cried out, Iwant to fee what is 
within that door; what have you put there? ſhew me 
inſtantly. at theſe words Alibeg threw himſelf on his 
knees, conjuring him in the name of God, not to take 
from him what he held moſt precious upon earth. it is 
not juſt, ſaid he, that I ſhould loſe, in a moment, my 
only remnant, my ſole refuge, after having toiled fo 
many years in the ſervice of the King, your father : 
take from me, if you pleaſe, all the reſt, but leave me 
only this. the King made not the ſmalleſt doubt but 
this was ſome ill-got treaſure, which Alibeg had amaſ- 
ſed. he aſſumed therefore an higher tone, and inſiſted 
abſolutely that the door ſhould be opened. at laſt Ali- 
beg, who had the keys, opened it himſelf. nothing was 


there found in that repolitory but the crook, the pipe, 


worn, and which he oft re · viſited with joy, for fear of 
great King, the precious remnants of my ancient hap- 
pineſs; neither fortune, nor your power, hath been 
able to take them from me; behold my treaſure which 
I keep to enrich myſelf, when you ſhall have made 
me poor ; take back all the reſt, but leave me theſe 
dear pledges of wy firſt eſtate; theſe are true poi - 
F | 
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ſons, which will never fail me; theſe are the fi 
ple, innocent poſſeſſions, ever comfortable to ſuch u 
can be content with the neceſſary, and torment not 
themſelves about the ſuperfluous; theſe are the poſſe 


are the poſſeſſions which never have given me one 
moment's uneaſinefs ; O dear inſtruments of a ſimple 
and happy life ! I love nought but you; with youT wiſh 
to live and die ; why ſhould other deceitful goods have 
come to beguile me, and to diſturb the repoſe of my 
ſe ? I reflore to you, great King, all thoſe riches 


which accrue to me from your liberality ; I Berg on. | 


by what I had, when the King your father came, by 
his favours, to make me unhappy. 
Tube King hearing theſe words, and perceiving the 
innocence of Alibeg, was filled with indignation 
againſt the courtiers, who had aimed at his defirudi- 
on, and baniſhed them for ever from his preſence. 4- 
libeg became his principal officer, and was intruſled 
with the moſt fecret affairs. but daily did here-viſit 
his crook, his pipe, and ancient raiment, which he 
held always ready in his treafure, in order to re-afſume 


his favour. he died in an extreme old age, without 
having ever deſired either to puniſh his enemies, or 
withal to live in the ſtation of ſhepherds, which he 


thought always the ſafeſt and happieſt. 


Hons whereof liberty and ſafety are the fruits; the 
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| enemy, to report to him whatever paſſed at home, and 
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| ROSIMUND 


AND 


BRAMINTH. 


FABLE V. 


HERE was 2 young man, more beauteous than 
1 de day, named Roſimund, and whohadas much 
vit and virtue, as his elder brother Braminth was 
homely, diſagreeable, brutal, and wicked. their mo- 
ther, who abhorred her eldeſt ſon, made the younger 
the darling of her eyes. Braminth, ſtung with jealouſy 
and envy, deviſed an horrid calumny to deſtroy his 
brother. he told his father that Roſamund made a prac- 
tice of going to a neighbour's, who was his mortal 


to furniſh him with the means of poiſoning his fa- 
ther. the father, in a violent paſſion, beat his ſon 
cruelly, laid him weltering in blood, then confined 
him three days without ſuſtenance, and, laſt of all, 
turned him out of his houſe, threatning him with 
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death if he ever returned. the mother, frightad om 
her wits, durſt not ſay a word, nor vent her anguifh, 
but in moanful ſighs. the lad went crying away; and 
not knowing whither to retreat, ſtraggled, towards 
evening, into a great wood. night overtook him u 
| thefootof a rock; he laid him down at a c 
upon a molly carpet, where glided a limpid ſean n 
there, thro' wearineſs, he fell aſleep. 

Waking at break of day, he beheld a beautiful wo- 
man, mounted on a grey palfrey, with furniture of 
gold embroidery, who appeared to be going to the 
Chace. have you not ſeen, ſaid ſhe to him, a ſtag and 
dogs paſs this way? he anſwered, no. methinks you 
are in diſtreſs, ſaid the huntreſs ; what is the mater 
ring, which will render you the happieſt and moſt 
powerful of men, provided you never abuſe it: when 
come invilible ; whenever you turn it outward, you 
ſhall appear plainly ; when you put the ring on your 
little finger, you ſhall ſcem the King's ſon, attended | 
finger, you ſhall appear in your own likeneſs. the 
youth now underſtood that it was a fairy who thus 
ſpoke to him, which ſhe had no ſooner done, than be 
plunged into the woods. as for him, he ſtraightway re- 
turned home to his father's, impatient to make trial 

of his ring. he ſaw and heard undiſcovered whatever 
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he pleaſed; be had it now in bis power to revenge him- 
of his brother, without being expoſed to any dan- 
ger be ſhewed himſelf only to his mother, embraced 
her, and told her all his wonderful adventure. after- 
wards, clapping the inchanted ring on his little fin- 
ger, be appeared, all of a ſudden, like the Prince royal, 
|| vith an hundred fine capariſoned horſes, and a great 
nder of officers, in rich array. his father was not 
alittle aſtoniſhed to fee the King's ſon in his hamble 
| habitation; he was quite confounded, and at a loſs 
| how to pay him due reſpect. then Raimund acked 
him, how many ſons he had? two, replied the father. 
1 vant to ſee them; call them preſently, faid the pre- 
tended prince : I mean to carry them both to court, in 
order to- make their fortune. the father, in a panic, 
anſwered with a faultering voice, behold the eldeſt, 
whom 1 here preſent to you. where pray is the younger, 
- Imaſt have him too, ſaid Rofimund. he is not here, 
replied the father ; I bad chaſtiſed him for a fault, and 
he has run away from me. then Roũmund faid to him, 
from your houſe : give me, however, the elder ; let 
him follow me, and do you, ſaid he, ſpeaking to the 
father, go along with two guards, who will conduct 
you to the place I ſhall appoint. ſiraightway two 
guards carried off the father; and the fairy above- 
mentioned, meeting him in a foreſt, ſaate him with 
a golden wand, and made him enter into a dark and 
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deep cavern, where he remained inchanted. abide 
there,ſaid ſhe,till your ſon come and fetch you out. in 
the mean while the ſon went to the King's court, at a 
time when the young Prince had embarked, in order 
to make war in a diſtant iſland. he had been driven by 
the winds upon unknown coaſts, where after ſhip- 
wreck, he remained captive with a ſavage people. Ro- 
fmund appeared at court as if he had been the Prince, 
whoſe loſs was univerſally lamented. he faid he had 
got ſafe home by the help of ſome merchants, with- 
out whom he ſhould certainly have periſhed. the pub- 
le mourning now was turned to joy. the King ap- 
peared fo tranſported that he could not fpeak, but 
that ſon he had imagined dead. the Queen was, ifpoſ- 
fible, ſtill more affected. the greateſt rejoicings were 
made throughout the whole kingdom. 
One day he who paſſed for the Prince, faid to his 
true brother Braminth, you fee I have brought you 
out of your village in order to make your fortune; 
but I know that you are a lyar, and that you have by 
your calumnies, occaſioned the misfortune of your 
brother Roſimund; he is here concealed ; I will have 
you to ſpeak to him, and he ſhall confront you. Bra- 
minth trembling, threw himſelf at his feet, and con 
ſeſſed his fault. no matter, ſaĩd Rofimund, I will have 
you to ſpeak to your brother, and to ask him par- 
don; he will be very generous i he forgive you ; you 
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| @ac deſerve it; be is in my cloſet, where you ſhall 


he him preſently; in the mean time, I will go inte 
the next apartment, to leave you more at liberty with 
jim. Braminth made obeiſance, and went towards the 
duet: inſtantly Roſimund ſhifted his ring, paſſed 
thro” the adjoining room, and entered by a back-door 


| is his natural ſhape, in which Braminth was not a 


jitle abaſhed to ſee him. he asked his pardon, and pro- 
niſed reparation of all his faults. Roſimund embra- 


| | bouring kingdom; but under this pretext he went to 


tel him with tears, forgave him, and ſaid to him, I 
mis high favour with the Prince; it is in my power 
to have you put to death, or to confine you for liſe in 
a dungeon ; but I will be as indulgent to you as you 
have been cruel to me. Braminth, aſhamed and con- 
ſounded, anſwered with great ſubmiſſion, not daring 
to liſt up his eyes, nor to call him brother. Soon after 
_ this interview, Roſimund pretended to make a ſecret 
axpedition, in order to eſpouſe a Princeſs of a neigh- 


. | 


ſee his mother, to whom he related all he had done at 
court, and gave her in her need ſome ſmall ſupply of 
money ; for the King allowed him to take whatever 
be had a mind, but he never abuſed that indulgence. 
mean while there broke out a farious war between the 
King and a neighbouring monarch, who regarded 
hoſtile King's court, and by means ofhis ring gotin- 
to all the ſecret counſels of that Prince, 
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the while invilhle+ be improved all be haus of | 


the enemy's meaſures, towards preventing and dif- 
concerting him; be commanded the army againſt him; 
he intirely defeated him in a bloody battle, and quick- 
ly concluded with him an honourable peace, upon 
conditions. 

The King now turned his thoughts wholly upon 
marrying his ſon to a Princeſs, who was heireſs of a 
themſelves. but one day as Roſimund was gone a 
hunting in the ſame foreſt, where he had formerly 
met the fairy, ſhe preſented herſelf to him. beware, 
ſaid ſhe, with an awful voice, of marrying as though 
you were the Prince; you mult deceive no body; it is 


and ſucceed to the King his father. go,therefore,with- 
out delay, and ſeek him out in an iſland, whither the 
winds, which I ſhall ſend to ſwell your fails, ſhall, 
without difficulty, waft you. haſte to render this ſer - 
| vice to your maſter, however contrary to what might 
flatter your ambition, and think of returning, like an 
honeſt man, to your native ſtation; if you do itnot, 
you will be unjuſt and unhappy, and I will abandon 
you to your ancient woes. Roſimund made no heli- 
tation to improve the wiſe advice. upon pretence of 
undertaking a ſecret negotiation in a neighbouring 
ſtate, he embarked on board a ſhip, and the winds 
bore him preſently to the iſland, where the fairy had 
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tive with the ſavage people, was employed in keeping 
deep. Roſimund inviſible, went to the paſtures where 
he tended his flock, and covered him with his own 
cloak, which was inviſible as himſelf, be delivered him 
out of the hands of the cruel people. they embarked 
together, and other winda, obedient to the fairy,wafted 
them back : they arrived together in the King's apart- 
ment. Rofimund preſented himſelf to him, and faid, 
you have believed me your fon; I am not, but here I 
reflore him to you; behold your fon himſelf. the 
King, greatly aſtoniſhed, addreſſed himſelf to his fon, 
fying ; is it not you, my ſon, who have vanquiſhed 
my enemies, and gloriouſly ſtruck the peace: or is 
it true that you ſuffered ſhipwreck, that you have 
been a captive, and that Roſimund hath delivered 
you ? even fo, my father, replied the Prince; itis be 
who came over into the country, where I was d cap- 
tive, and brought me ſaſe away; to him I owe my li- 
derty, and the pleaſure of ſeeing you again; to him, 
not me, are you indebted for victory and peace. the 
King could not believe what was told him; but Roſi- 
mund ſhifting his ring, ſhewed himſelf to the King in 
the likeneſs of the Prince; and the King, in terror 


| und amaze, ſaw at once two perſons, each ſeemingly 


his ſon. 
The King at luſt fully ſatisfied, offered iments 
farms to Roſimund for ſo many ſervices, but he no- 
G 


' ISTAT OF 
—— en, end requeſted only of the King 
the favourto continue his brother Braminth in a place 
he held at court; as for himſelf, he feared the incon- 


ſtancy of fortune, the envy of men, and his own frail. 
ty. he choſe, therefore, to retire to his village with his 
mother, where he chearfully returned to the plough. 

The fairy, whom he ſaw again in the woods, ſhewed 
words he muit pronounce, in order to ſet him free. 
thoſe words he pronounced with a very ſenſible joy; 
he delivered his father, which he had long been impa- 
tient to do, and gave him wherewithal to paſs his ald 
age comfortably. thus Roſimund was a benefactor to 
his whole family, and had the pleaſure of doing good 
to all thoſe who had meant to do him evil. after hav- 
ing done ſo much for the court, he defired nothing of 
it, but the liberty of living far from its corruption. to 
crown his wiſdom, he feared leſt his ring ſhould tempt 
him to leave his ſolitude, and re-engage him in pub- 
lic affairs : under this apprehenſion, he returnedinto 
the wood, where the fairy had appeared to him ſo ſa- 
vourably ; he took daily walks by the cavern, where 


he had had the happineſs of ſecing her heretofore; and 


this he did, in hopes to ſee her again. at length the 
preſented herſelf to him, and he gave her back thein- 
chanted ring. I return to you, ſaid he, a gift, as dan- 
gerous as it is valuable, a gift ſo eaſy to be abuſed; I 


ſhall not think myſelf in ſafety, ſo long as I paſſe 
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ſuch a temptation to quit my ſolitude, with ſo mar 
uy means to gratify all my paſſions. 1 
— — 
himſelf up to all his paſſions, and would needs engage 
— 
tals RoGmund; your brother, —— 
has been endeavouring to render you ſuſpected tothe 
new King, and to work your ruin ; he deſerves to be 
puniſhed, and he muſt needs periſh: I will go and give 
him this ring which you return to me. Rofimund be- 
wailed his brother's fate, and then faid to the fairy ; 
how do you mean to puniſh him by fo wonderful a 
preſent ? he will abuſe it to the perſecuting of all the 


good, and to the attaining of a boundleſs power. the 


ſane things, replied the fairy, are a bleſſing to ſome, 
and acurſe to others; proſperity is the ſource of all 
evils to the wicked; the effeftual way to puniſh a vil- 
lain is to render him very powerful, which vilmake 
him run headlong to deſtruction. 


She then ſet out for the palace, where ſhe ſhewed 
| herſelf to Braminth, in the ſhape of an old woman, 


cloathed in rags : ſhe told him, I have recovered out 
ef your brother's hands, the ring which I had lent him, 
and wherewithal he had acquired ſo much glory; 


| here, receive it from me, and take heed what uſe you 
full make of it. Braminth replied, with a ſmile; I 
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ſhall not do like my brother, who 
togoin queſt of the Prince, when he might have reign- 
ed in his place. | 

Becadach, now maſter of theriag, madeit his whete 
buſineſs to diſcover the ſecrets of all families, to com- 
mit treacheries, murders, villainies ; to overhear the 
King's counſels, and to defraud private perſons of 
their property. his inviſible crimes aſtoniſhed every 
body. the King perceiving ſo many ſecrets diſcover- 
ed, was at a loſs to what toaſcribe this inconvenience; 
but the boundleſs profperity, and exceſſive inſolente 
of Braminth, made him ſuſpect that he had got his 
brother's inchanted ring. in order to detect him, be 
employed a foreigner of an hoſtile nation, and gave 
him a great ſum of money to work withal. this man 
came to Braminth by night, and offered him oa the 
part of the adverſe King, immenſe riches and honours; 
if he would let him know, by proper ſpies, whatever 
| he could learn of his royal maſter's ſecrets. 
himſelf even carried to a certain place, where a very 
large fum was advanced him, as an earneſt of his re- 
ward. in his inebriation of joy, he boaſted of having a 
ring that rendered him invifible. next morning the 
King ſent for him, and ordered him to be ſeized and 
ſearched; the ring was taken from him, and papers 
were found upon him, which ſufficiently proved his 


crimes. Rofimund came to court to intercede for his 
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| how dangerous a thing it is to have more power than 
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brother's pardon, but it was refuſed him. Braminth 
was put to death ; and ſo the ring proved more fatal 
to him, than it had been uſeful to his brother. 

The King to comfort Rofimund for the juſt pu- 
ziſhment of Braminth, reſtored to him the ring, as 
the moſt ineſtimable preſent he could make him. the 
eflicted Roſimund judged not fo ; but haſted back to 


| te woods in queſt of the fairy. bere, ſaid be, take your 


ring; my brother's ſad experience hath fully explain · 
d to me what I did not ſo clearly comprehend at 
rſt when you told it me; keep that fatal inſtrument 
ef wy brother's ruin ; alas! be had been yet alive; 
he would not have brought the grey hairs of my fa- 
ther and mother with ſhame and ſorrow to the grave; 
he might, perhaps, have become wiſe and happy, had 
he never had wherewithal to gratify his defires ! O 


other men ! take back your ring; wo to thoſe upon 
whom you ſhall beſtow it ; the only favour I requeſt 
of you is, never to give it any perſon in whom Iam 


| woncerned. 
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A Coney women chancing to be acquainted with 

* a neighbouring fairy, invited her to one ofherin- 
lyings, at which ſhe had a daughter. the fairy took the 
child into her arms as ſoon as it was born, and faid 
to the mother, take your choice ; your daughter ſhall 
be, if you will, beauteous as the day, of a wit fil 
brighter than her beauty, and Queen of a great king- 
dom, but unhappy ; or elſe ſhe ſhall be an homely 
country woman like yourſelf, but contented in her 
condition. the woman choſe inſtantly for the child 
beauty and wit, with a crown, at the hazard of my 
unhappineſs. and now behold the little girl, whoſe 
beauty begins already to eclipſe all that the worldever 
faw; ber temper was ſoft, polite, and engaging ; ſhe 
learned whatever they pleaſed to teach her, and foon 
knew it better than thoſe that taught her ; ſhe would 
dance upon the graſs of a holiday, with more grace 
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x than all ber companions ; her voice was more moving 


than any inſtrument of muſic, and the ſongs ſhe 
were of her own compoſition. for ſome time ſhe 
not know that ſhe was beautiful ; but playing one day 
vith her companions, by the fide of a cryſtal fountain, 
he chanced to ſee herſelf; ſhe took notice how diffe- 
unt ſhe was from the reſt ; ſhe admired herſelf; the 
whole country, who flocked to ſee her, made her ſtill 
more conſcious of her charms. her mother relying up- 
aa the fairy's prediftions, looked upon her already 
un Queen, and ſpoiled her by her indulgence: the 
young woman would neither ſpin, nor ſew, nor tend 
the ſheep ; ſhe amuſed herſelf in gathering flowers, in 
&cking her head with them, in ſinging and dancing 
in the ſhady groves. 
. The King of that country was a very — 


Nice, and had an only ſon named Rofimund, whom 


he defired to marry. he would never hear of any Prin- 
ceſs of the neighbouring kingdoms, a fairy having aſ- 
fared him, that he ſhould find a country maid, more 
| Jenntifful and more accompliſhed than all the Prin- 


| | offs inthe wankd. he took a reſolution to cauſe all 


thecountry iaſſes of his kingdom, under eighteen years 
of age, to be aſſembled, in order to make choice of the 
perſon moſt worthy to be choſen. there were preſent- 
ly excluded vaſt numbers of giris, who poſſeſſed but 
m ordinary beauty, and thirty were ſelected, who in- 
lwitely ſurpaſſed all the reſt. Ploriſa (fuch was our 
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dunks name) bad no difficulty to be put in wh, 
number. theſe thirty maids were ranged in the middle 
ofs great hell, in u kind of amphithearre, where the 
King and his fon might behold them all at once. Mo- 


der country cloathe were pulled off, and others given 
her, embroidered all with gold; in an inſtant ſhe ow 
herſelf covered with pearls and diamonds; « grex 
number of ladies were occupied in attending ber; 
their ſole ſtudy was to divine what might pleaſe her, 
in order to fave her the trouble of acking it. he was 
| lodgedin a magnificent apartment of the palace, which 

had, infteadof tapeſtry, large micrours, of the whole 
height of the chambers and cloſets, that the might 
have the pleaſure of ſeeing her beauty multiplied on 
all fides, and that the Prince might admire her, which 
way ſoever be caſt his eyes. Noſimund had quitted the 
chace, play, and all bodily exerciſes, in order to be 
contiaually with ber; and as the King her father bad 
died ſoon after the marriage, it was the wiſe Florik 
became Queen, whoſe counſels decided all affairs of 
ſtate. 

The Queen-mother of the new King, named Gro- 
nipot, ſoon grew jealous of her daughter-in-law. ſhe 
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mes artful, malicious, and cruel ; age had added a 

fightfal deformity to ber natural uglineſs, ſo that in 

body and mind ſhe was a perſect fury. Floriſa's beauty 

made her appear ſtill more hideous, and afforded her 
conſtant matter of provocation; ſhe could not bear 
that ſo beautiful a perſon, ſhould render her more de - 
formed ; ſhe dreaded alſo her wit, and gave herſelf up 
to all the rage of envy : you have no ſpirit, would ſhe 
oktentimes ſay to her ſon, elſe you never had married 
in little country wench,and now you have the mean- 

neſs tomake her your idol; ſhe is as proud, as if ſhe had 
heen born to the place ſhe fills ; when the King your 
fuher had a mind to marry, he preferred me to any. 
uber, becauſe I was daughter to a King, his equal; 

and ſo ought you to have done ; ſend back that little 
hepherdeſs to her cottage, and think of ſome Princeſa, 
toallhis mother's remonſtrances ; but Gronſpot one 

day got hold of a billet, which Floriſa was writing to 
the King, and gave it to a young courtier, whom ſhe 
obliged to carry it to the King, as tho Floriſa had ex- 
preſſed for him all that affection ſhe ought to have for 
the King alone. Rofimund, blinded by his jealouſy, 
and by the malicious counſels his mother gave him, 
cauſed Floriſa to be ſhut up for life, in an high tower, 
built upon the point of a rock, which reared itſelf in 
the ſea. there ſhe cried night and day, not knowing by 
vhat unjuſt repreſentation the King, who had ſo lov- 

H | | 
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eld her, now treated ber ſo unworthidy. ſhe was at... 


lowed to ſee none but an old woman, to when fig 
ed her every moment in her confinement. then No- 
and all her rural pleaſures. one day, as ſhe was over. 
of her mother, who had choſe rather that ſhe ſhould 
be an handfome- and unfortunate Queen, than an 


homely and contented ſhepherdeſs, the ol hag, v 


ule her ſoilh; came to tell ber, that the King was = 


ſending an executioner to cut off her head, and that 
now ſhe had only to prepare for death. 

Floriſa anſwered, that ſhe was ready to receivethe 
fital blow; and actually the executioner, ſent by the 
King's order, and the advice of Gronipot, held up a 
greatcutlaſs, in order to execution, when there ap- 
peared a woman, who faid'ſhe came from that Queen, 
to ſpeak two words in private to Floriſa before her 
becauſe that perſon ſeemed to be one of the ladies of 
the palace; but it was the fairy, who had predified 
Florifa's misfortunes at her birth, and had aſſumed 
the figure of that lady of the Queen-mother. when 
ſhe had got Floriſa by herſelf, having cauſed every 
one elſe to withdraw; are you willing, ſaid the, Flo- 
riſa, to renounce the beauty, which has proved fo fa- 
tal to you? are you willing to part with the title of 
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related, and her misfortunes deplored ; they were the 
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fer. the fairy then cla pped an inchanted mask upon her 


face, and immediately her features became coarſe, and 
bſtalltheir proportion; ſhe now became as homely and 
unpleaſing, as ſhe had been handſome and agreeable. 
in this condition, ſhe was no longer to be known ; fo 
hepaſſed, without difficulty, chro the midſt of the peo - 
plewho were come to be witneſſes of her tragical end. 
fie followed the fairy, and repaſſed with her into ber 
own country. they might ſearch as they would for 
Floriſa, no Floriſa was to be found in any part of the 
mer. the news was carried to the King and Groni- 
pot, who caaſed freſh, but fruitleſs ſearch, to be made 
for her over the whole kingdom. the fairy had re- 
ſtored her to ber mother, who would not have known 
her in fo great a change, had ſhe not been appriſed 
ef it. Floriſa was content to live homely, poor, and 
eaknown in her village, where innocent, ſhe kept 
theharmlefs ſheep : daily did ſhe bear her adventures 


into tears; the took pleaſure in hnging them frequent- 
ty with her companions, and would weep at ber ſongs, 
ne the reſt ; but ſhe thoughe herſelf happy in tending 
her flock, and would never diſcover to any one who 


ſhe was. 
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FABLE VI 


FF HERE was once a King named Alfarout, who 
was feared by all his neighbours, and loved by 
all his ſubjects : he was wiſe, good, juſt, valiant, ca- 
pable; in ſhort, nothing was wanting to him. a fairy 
came to wait on him, and to warn him that there 
would ſoon befal him great misfortunes, if he did not 


make uſe of a ring, which ſhe put upon his finger. 


when he turned the diamond to the infide of his hand, 
he became forthwith inviſible, and whenever he turned 
it outward, he was viſible as before. this ring was very 
he ſuſpected any of his ſubjects, he went into that per- 
fon's cloſet, with his diamond turned inward, and 


there he heard and faw unperceived, all his domeſtic 


ſecrets: if he dreaded the defigns of any neighbouring 
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Ling, away he went, and penetrated into his moſt ſe- 
cet counſels, where he learned every thing, undiſco- 
yered ; thus did he, without difficulty, prevent what- 
ever was intended againſt him; he defeated ſeveral 
certed his enemies, who meditated his overthrow. 

He was not, however, contented with his ring, but 
defired of the fairy, a means of tranſporting himſelf, 
in a moment, from one country to another, to enable 
himto make a ſpeedier, and more commodious uſe of 
the ring which rendered him inviſible. the fairy an- 


dread the conſequence of fuch a gift. he would hear 


he, ſince it muſt beſo, I ſhall give you, tho” much con- 


trary to my inclination, what you will repent of hav- 
ing. and having ſo ſaid, ſhe anointed his ſhoulders 
with a ſweet ſwelling liquor : immediately he felt lit- 
tle wings ſprouting upon his back ; theſe diminutive 
wings did not appear under his cloaths, but when be 
had a mind to fly, he had only to touch them with his 
hand, and forthwith they became ſo long, that he was 
capable of infinitcly out-ſtripping the rapid fight of 
an eagle; whenever he wanted to fly no longer, he 
had but to give his wings another touch, and inſtant- 
ly they contracted themſelves, fo as not to be per- 
ceived under his cloaths : by this means, the King 
went wherever he plcaicd in a few moments; be knew 
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every thing, and no body could conceive how ; finke 
—— 
N r 
by his ring, expanded his wings by a touch, and over. 
ew immenſe countries; he thereby engaged himſelf 
in great wars, herein be got what victories he pleaſed; 
but as he was conſtantly privy to the ſecrets of men, 
he obſerved them ſo wicked and diſſembling, thathe 
durſt no longer truſt any one: the more he became 
powerful and formidable, the leſs he was beloved, and 
be found he was not beloved by any one, even oſ thoſe 
on whom he had conferred the greateſt favours. to 
comfort himſelf, he reſolved to go thro' all the coun- 
tries of the world, in queſt of an accompliſhed vo- 
man, whom he might take to wife, of whom he might 
be beloved, and by whom he might be made happy. 
long did be ſeck her; and as he ſaw every thing, him- 
ſelf unſeen, he had acceſs to the molt impenetrable 
ſecrets. hewentthro' all courts; he found everywhere 
coquettiſh women, who wanted to be beloved, but who 
loved themſelves too much, truly to love a husband. 


de next made a tour thro' the private houſes ; there 
one woman had a light and inconſtant temper , ane- 
ther was cunning, a third haughty,and a fourth whin- 
fical, almoſt all falſe, vain, and idolizers of their per- 
ſons. he then deſcended to the loweſt rank, and here, 
at lengtþ, he found the daughter of a poor husband 
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RING ALFAROUT AND CLARIVILE. 


Ach was indeed her ſmalleſt qualiry ; for ſhe had a 
vit and virtue which ſurpaſſed all the graces of her 
perſon ; all the youth of her neighbourhood crouded 
m ler her, and every young man would have thought 
v ſecure his happineſs, by making her his wiſe. King 
Aout could not behold her, without falling paſſi- 
enitely in love with her. he demanded her of her 
faker, who was tranſported with joy to find that his 
Auer ſhould be 2 great Queen. Clarifile (for that 
nber name) paſſed from her father's cottage into a 
nch palace, where a numerous court received her. ſhe 


. wwnotat all dazzlo d with its ſplendor, but preſerved 


ker ſimplicity, her modeſty, her virtue, and, at the 
pmacle of honours, forgot not whence ſhe ſprung. 
the King redoubled his tenderneſs for her, and thought 
u length he ſhould come to be happy; and indeed he 
wanted little of being fo already, ſo much did he begin 
mo conſide in the Queen's goodneſs of heart; he would 
every now and then render himſelf inviſible, in order 
wobſerve, and to ſurpriſe her; but hediſcovered'ne- 
ver any thing in herthat he did not think worthy to 
be admired. 
fy and diſtruſt, which ſtill diſturbed him a little in his 


| fondneſs. the fairy who bad ſoretold him the fatal 


conſequences of her laſt gift, continued to warn him 
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admitted into the palace, and forbid the Queen to re- 
ceive her. the Queen promiſed to obey, but with no 
ſmall reluctance, for ſhe loved the good fairy. 

One day the fairy wanting to give the Queen ſome 
intelligence of futurity, got acceſs to her in the ſhape 
of an officer, and upon her declaring to the Queen 
who ſhe was, her Majeſty embraced her tenderly. the 
King, who was then in the room invilible, ſeeing this 
was tranſported with jealouſy to diſtraction: be de 
his fword, and ſtabbed the Queen to the heart, who 
dropped down, expiring in his arms. that moment 
the fairy re-aſſumed her true shape. the King knew 
her, and perceiving the Queen's innocence, would 
have killed himſelf; but the fairy held his hand, and 
endeavoured to comfort him. the Queen with her laſt 
breath faid to him,tho' I die by your hand, I dĩe wholly. 
yours. Alfarout deplored his misfortune, in having, 
in ſpite of the fairy, infiſted upon a gift, which proved 
ſio fatalto him. he returned her the ring, and prayed 
her to take away his wings. the remainder of his days. 
he ſpent in bitterneſs and ſorrow ; nor had he any o- 
ther conſolation than that of going and shedding tears 
over the tomb of Clariſile. 


of them, till at length be began to be peſtered with hey, | 
wherefore, he gave orders that ſhe ſhould no longer be 
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_ and faid, do you defire to grow young again ? moſt 
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FABLE VIE 


| HERE was once a Queen fo old, fo very old, 
4 that her Majeſty was grown both bald and 


 wothleſs; her head ſhook like an aſpen-leaf; he no 
| hager faw, even with ſpeftacies; her noſe and chin 


net; ſhe was ſhrunk into a ſhapleſs clew, with a back 


ſo bowed, that you would have thought ſhe had been 
always crooked. 


A fairy, who had aſſiſted at her birth, came to her, 


earneſtly, replied the Queen; I would give all the 
jewels I am miſtreſs of, to be no more than twenty. 


you mult then, continued the fairy, transfer your age 


and infirmities to ſome one, who ſhall be contented 


to ſpare you her youth and health : to whom, there- 
fore, ſhall we give your hundred years ? 
— 


58 1 OLD QUEEN anD 

The Qyeen cauſed immediate ſearch to be made 
throughout the whole kingdom, for a perſon who 
ſhould be willing to barter youth for age, upon a v 
Juable conſideration. there ſoon came a number of 
beggars, who were willing to be old, in order to be 
rich t but when they had ſeen the Queet coughs 
ing, ſpitting, living vpon ſpoon-meat, ghaſtly dif 
=? and doating, they were no longer inclins- 
ble to take upon them the burden of her years ; they 
choſe rather to beg, and to enjoy youth and bea 
in rags. there came alſo ſome ambitious perſons, to 
whom ſhe promiſed great honours and preferments: 
but what ſhall thoſe honours avail us, ſaid they, upon 
ſeeing her, when we ſhall be fo forkidding endif 
fal, as not to dare to ſhew our faces ? 

At laſt there preſented herſelf a young countty- 
e ered morn, who demanded the 
crown, as the price of her youth; her name was he- 
ronel. the Queen grew angry at the bold demand; but 
what availed her anger? ſhe wanted to be young again. 
let us ſhare, ſaid ſhe to Peronel, my kingdom; you 
ſhall have one half, and I the other ; that is more than 
enough for you, who are but a little country girl. 
no, replied the damſel, it is not enough for me; 1 
will have all or nothing; let me enjoy my condition 
of a country-girl, with my blooming complexion, and 
let your Majeſty keep, with all my heart, your hun- 
dred years, with your wrinkles and death at your el- 
bow. but then, replied the Queen, what ſhould I do, if 
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opens a little box, and forth ſprings a multitude of offi- 
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| Tonted « kingdom? why you would laugh, dance, 


and fing ns do, anſwered the girl ; and with that ſhe 
— — em wh 
far enough from doing the like, ſaid then — 
e doin my pl? you, wh arm 
ther accuſtomed to old-age, nor to empire. I yu. 
3 — ere - 
fin try it, for 1 have always heard that it is a 
—— 
3 — ͤ— with all my 
heart, replicd the girl. that inſtant wrinkles furrow 


- - and 
—— — 


fie is already an hundred years old. the fairy then 


courtiers, of both richly apparelled, 
— — 
ſand reſpects to the new Queen. ſhe is conducted to 


her chair of ſtate, and a ſumptuous banquet is 


ite, nor 
1 before her ; but alas! ſhe has no appetize, 
nn nn es Gee GP 


; the 
; ſhe knows neither what to ſay nor do; 
— ready to burſt ; ſhe beholds _— 
in the glaſs, and is ſhocked at her own deformity. 
the mean time, the true Queen ſtands in _ 
{nirking, and beginning to grow handſome. her 

12 
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returns, and her teeth alſo; the regains « freak rafy *F 


complexion, the now ſmugs berſeif up, with a h- 
ſand little youthful airs ; but abe was troubled to ad 
her jacket of an humble gray; ſhe was not uſed tobe 
thus poorly equipt,and the guards taking her for ſome 
country cook-maid, were for turning her out of the 
palace. then Peronel ſaid to her, I perceive you ue 
not a little uneaſy in being no longer 2 Queen, and1 
and give me back my gray. the exchange was forh- 
with made ; the Queen grew old, and Peronel young, 
ſcarce was the exchange finiſhed, when they both re 
pented, bat it was too late: for the fairy condemned 
each to remain in her condition. the Queen bemorned 
herſelf daily, upon the ſmalleſt indiſpoktion. che! 
would ſhe ſay, if I was Peronel at this time, I fhould 
fleep in a cottage, and feed upon cheſaurs ; butthen 
by day I ſhould dance under the elm with the lay 

| herds, to the ſweet muſic of the pipe. what avails it 
me to have a bed of down, where I am never free 
from pain, and ſo many attendants, who can give 
me no relief? 

Her vexation increaſed her ailments, as did alſo 
the phyſicians, of whom ſhe had conſtantly a dozen 
at leaſt about her. in fine, ſhe died at the end of two 
months. Peronel was in the midſt of a dance with her 
companions, by the fide of a cryſtal brook, when ſhe 
received the tidings of the Queen's death. then ſhe 


1 
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a YOUNG count 
_ was ſenſible that ſhe had been more happy than wiſe, 


in having loſt the queenſhip. 
Some time after the fairy came again to viſit her, 
and gave her the choice of three husbands; one old, 
petviſh, diſagreeable, jealous, and cruel, but withal, 
rich, powerful, and a great lord, who ſhould never 
be able to be without her night or day ; another come- 
ly, kind, complaiſant, amiable, and of high birth, but 
poor, and unfortunate in every thing ; the third and 
Al, a peaſant, like herſelf, who ould be neither 
handſome nor homely, who ſhould love her neither too 
mach, nor too little, and who ſhould be neither rich 
nerpoor. Peronel was at a loſs which to take ; for 
le was naturally fond of fine cloaths, equipages, and 
honours. but the fairy told her, go to, you are a fool; 
doyou ſee the peaſant? that is the huaband fit for you. 
you would love too much the ſecond; you would be too 
much beloved by the firſt ; both would render you un- 
happy ; it is very fair that the third do not beat you: 
it is better to dance upon the graſs, or heath, than in 


| a palace, and to be plain Peronel in the country, than 


an unhappy lady at court. if you do not re the 
wantofgrandeur,you will be happy with your plough- 
manall your life time. 
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HE N fame, with her $hrill trumpet, hal an- 
" nounced Lycon's departure to the rural gods 
and ſwains of Cynthus, all the shady woods refoun- 
ed with a loud and bitter plaint. Echo repeated it uu 
mournful voice, and all the vales around. no more 
was heard the pipe's fweet ſound, or hautboy'smer- 
ry note. the shepherds, in their grief, deſtroytheir 
reeds; every thing languſhed, and the verdant bloom, 
that beantified the trees, began to fade. the heaven, 
till then ſerene, grew black with ſtorms; and rigid 
Boreas already shook the groves, as in fell winterg 
even the moſt ruſtic deities themſelves were not in- 
ſenſible to this their loſs: the Dryads iſſued from 
the hollow trunks of venerable oaks to mourn their 
Lycon. all theſe divinities in concert, formed a fad 
aſſembly round a ſtately tree, which reared its tower- 


ing branches to the akies, and with its wide impene> 
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Tu DEPARTURE of LYcow. Of 
table zhade had many ages ſcreened its parent earth. 
hs! around this ancient, knotty trunk, of vaſt dia- 
meter, the wood-land nymphs, where erſt they uſed 
wirip it and to play, repaired in tears to tell their 
doleful tale. he's gone, ſaid they, we ne er hall fee 
him more ; Lycon forſakes us, ſnatched by adverſe 
fortune to be the ornament and the delight of other 
happier fated groves than ours. O no! we may no 
lager dare to hope to hear his tuneful voice, or fee 
him draw th' elaſtic bow, and with his mortal shafts 
to pierce the rapid birds. Even Pan comes up, 
aal of his pipe; the Fauns and Satyrs now 
ſuſpend their dances ; the chearleſa birds can warble 
now no more; nothing was heard but frighteful cries 
ofowls, and other boding birds; ſweet Philomel, and 
il ber mates, the ſame ſad filence keep. 

Lol Flora and Pomona, hand in hand, ſudden ap- 


| pear, and ſmiling in the grove, the one with chaplets 


preſſed upon the green; to'ther, in horn of plenty, 
bore the fruits, which autumn liberal pours upon the 
earth, to pay the pains of man. take heart, ſaid they, 
to the aſſembly of dejected gods; Lycon is gone, but © 
he will ne er forſake this favourite mountain, facred 

to Apollo; ſoon shall you fee him cultivate himſelf 

our happy gardens ; ſoon his hand $hall plant the ar- 

bates green, the plants that nourish man, and flowers * 
wich conſtitute his ſweet delight. beware, O nor- 
thern gales, ye never blaſt, with your peſtiſerous 
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dulgean harmleſs joy ; be, fab nature thall preſs 
to pompend lawleſs plexfure; he thall love theſe plains, 
and ever hall ſorſake them with regret. 

joy, and Lycon's praiſes now by all were ſung ; they ) 
faid, he'll be a lover of the gardens, as erſt A 
kept Admetus' flocks : a thouſand ſongs divine now 
Gill the groves,and Lycon's name makes hills anddales 
reſoand ; the fwains repeat it on their tuneſul reeds; 
ide birds themſelves, in their fweet artleſs notes, frem 
to ſay ſomewhat like the charming name; en is 
adorace with flowers, enriched with fruits ; the gw 
dens gay with hopes of his return, prepare bim al the | 
graces of the ſpring, and autum's rich magnificence of | 
gifts ; the very glances Lycon darts from far upenthe 
pleaſant mount, hall fertilize it: then having grub- 
bed the wild and barren plants, the olive and the r 
— 
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"YOUNG PRINCE. 


FABLE X. 


_> having left the vaſt arch of heaven in 
peace, had finiſhed his courſe, and plunged his 
bey ſteeds in the Heſperian waves ; the border of the 
the burning rays he bad diffuſed in his palſage ; the 
forching Dog ſtar parched the earth; all the plants 


| elbe for thirſt; the faded e hung down 


could ſupport them ; the very zephyrs withheld their 

comfortable breezes ; the air, which the animals 
breathed, reſembled luke-warm water ; night, which 
vith its ſhades diffuſes a refreſhing cool, could not 
temper the devouring heat which the day had cauſed; 
be could pour on ſpiritleſs and fainting men, neither 
the dew the diſtils, when Heſper ſhines at the tail of 
| the other ſtars, nor thet crop of poppies which afford 


| the charms of ſleep to all weary nature; the Sun alone 


in Thetis' lap enjoyed profound repoſe ; but, r- 
wards, when he was obliged to remount his chariot, 
Gown by the Hours, and preceded by Auers, ſtrew- 
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caſt with clouds; be faw the remains of a 
which had terrified poor mortals all the night; the 
clouds were ſtill infefted with the ſtench of the ful. 
phareous vapours, which had lighted the ſtreaming 
flaſhes, and made the threatning thunder roar ; the 
their deep dungeons, ſtill bellowed in the ſpaciom 
plains of air; adown the mountains to the vales he. 
neath, the ſwelling torrents tumbled; he, whoſe radi- 
ant eye cheers all nature, beheld, on all fides, a he 
roſe, the remains of a cruel ſtorm; but (which moy- 
ed him more) he beheld a young fondling of the My- 
ſes, who to him was very dear, from whom the ftorm 
had ſtolen fleep away, when juſt begun to ſpread his 
fable wings over his heavy eye-lids : be was upon 
the point of driving back his horſes, and of retard 
ing day, in order to reſtore repoſe to the favourite 
youth who had loſt it. I will, ſaid he, that he fleep; 
ſweet fleep ſhall cool his blood, allay his bile, ſhall 
give him health and ſtrength to imitate Aleides ar- 
duous toils,and ſhall inſpire him with an I don'tknow 
what of tender ſoftneſs, which poſſibly might be his 


ifhe take delight in loving men, and being of them 
beloved, then all the graces of the mind and body vill 
come in crouds our darling to adorn. 


only want: if he but ſleep, and ſmile, and mitigne his 


— 
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FABLE XI. 


NE day young Bacchus, whom Silenus taught, 
would ſeek the Muſes in a neighbouring grove, 


whole ſilence purling ſtreams alone diſturbed, and 


warbling birds; Sol could not, with his beams, 
tranſpierce the gloomy verdure. here the ſon of de- 
mele, to learn the ſpeech of gods, ſeated him by a ve- 
nerable oak, whence many men, in the age of gold, 
had fprung. it erſt had likewiſe uttered oracles, nor 
Time's keen ſcythe had dared to bring it down. faſt 
by this ſacred ancient oak lay hid a youthful Faun, 
who lent attentive ear to all the verſes which the in- 
fant ſung, and noted to Silenus, by a ſneer, what- 
and wood-nymphs alſo ſmiled ; the critic young and 
was crowned; his temples were adorned around with 
grapes; from his left ſhoulder, o'er his other fide 
hung, ſcarf-wiſe, negligent, a large feſtoon of leaves, 
which youthful Bacchus ſaw with joy, of ivy facred 
K 2 
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to the jolly god. the Faun enveloped was above the 
waiſt, with all the dreadful and the ſhaggy ſpoil of a 
young lioneſs, he'd lain in the woods. a bending knot- 
ty crook waved in his hand; his tail played wantonly 
upon his back. 

But Bacchus could not bear the wicked wag, who 
ſtill was ready to deride his words, if not preciſely 
pure and elegant. with fiery and impatient tone he 
cried ; how dareſt thou mock the fon of mighty Jove ? 
wo which the Faun unmoved, made this reply; how 
dares the fon of Jove commit a fault? 
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_ a young and merry-hearted linner, warbles her plea- 
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FABLE XI. 


N the ever-green banks of the river Alpheus, 
there is a ſacred grove, where three Naiads dif 


| fuſe, with no ſmall noiſe, their cryſtal waters, and 


friakle the riſing flowers. hither the Graces oft re 
ſort to bathe. the trees of this grove are never ruffled, 
for the winds revere them; they are only fanned by the 
breach of gentle zephyrs : bere the nymphs and fauns 
perform their nightly dances, to the muſic of Pan's 


never pierce the thick ſhade which is formed by the 


intertwined bonghs of this grove ; bat fence, dark- 
aefs, and delicious cool, reiga there by day as night. 


melody, her ancient woes, yet unconſoled. mean while 


fures, and declares the ſpring to all the ſhepherds 
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tender notes of her companion. one day they ſpied a 
young and beauteous ſwain, whom, in thoſe woods, 
they ne'er had ſeen before. graceful indeed and no- 
ble was his aſpect, he ſeemed the Muſes friend, and 
to delight in harmony. they took this lovely ſwain to 
be Apollo, ſuch as he formerly had ſerved Admetus, 
or ſome young hero of his race divine. now the 
two ſongſters, by the Nine inſpired, begun to wardle 
theſe prophetic ſtrains. 

* Who is this ſhepherd, or this god unknown, tha 
© comes to ornament our happy grove. our ſongs 
© affect him, and be ſcems to love ſweet poeſy, which 
* ſoon will ſoothe his heart, and render him as amia- 
© ble as brave.” 

Then Philomel continued thus alone. 

May this young hero ſtill increaſe in virtue, as 2 
< young flower opening in the ſpring; and may he 
© love the mind's fweet entertainments; ſtill may the 
© Graces dwell upon his lips, and in his heart Miner- 
© va's wiſdom reign.” 

The linnet anſwered her. | 

O may be equal Orpbeus in voice, and Hercules in 
+ deeds of high renown; may his great ſoul polſcſs 
Achilles fire, without his fierceneſs; be he good, 
© wiſe, bountiful and tender towards men, and earn 
* their love; O may the heavenly Nine in him all vir- 
tes raiſe, without allay l- 
Then the ſweerſongſters thus reſumed in concert. 


© 
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© He loves our melody, into his heart it enters deep, 
t ke as the welcome dew falls on our greens, when 
i parched up by the ſun ; may the gods grant him pru- 
© dent moderation, and make him ever happy; may 
his hand (till hold the horn of plenty; may the age of 
gold return in him; may heaven-born wiſdom from 


(him diffuſe its influence benign on mortals; and 


(may flowers ſucceed his ſteps.” 

While thus they ſung, the zephyrs held their breath; 
il the flowers of the grove opened in full-blown beau- 
mike ſtreams, by the three fountains formed, ſuſpend- 
ed all the while their mazy courſes ; the Satyrs and 
the Fauna, to hear the better, pricked up their point- 
ad ears; Echo rehearſed the beauteous ſtrains to all 
ie rocks around; the Dryads ifſued from the verdant 
wees, in order to admire the princely youth, whom 
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: T is this hes befallen Melanthus ? ao. 
his wiſh; every body ſtrives to pleaſe him. what 
then? has be got the ſpleen? be went to bed laſt night 
the delight of mankind ; this morning one bluſhes for 
him, one ſhould conceal it : in getting up, the fold of 
a fock diſpleaſed him, the whole day will therefore 
be flormy, and every one muſt ſuffer for it: now he 
ſtrikes with terror, now he moves to pity; ſometimes 
de eries like a child, ſometimes he roars like 2 lion; a 
wild and malignant vapour troubles and clouds his 
imagination, as the ink of his ink-horn daubs his fin- 
gers; do not venture to ſpeak to him of the things be 
loved moſt but a moment ago; for the very reaſon that 
he loved them, he can no longer endure them; the 
parties of pleaſure he ſo much defired are now grown 


irkfome to him, they muſt be broke; he ſtrives to 


contradict, to complain, to pique others; he is mad 
to ſee they will not be angry; oftentimes he willpuſhat 
the air like a furious bull, who, with whetted horns, 
ruſhes on to fight againſt the winds ; when he wants a 
pretence io attack others, he will fall upon himſelf; 


OURIST. 
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be blames himſelf, he finds himſelf good for nothing, 
| he diſcourages himſelf, and takes it very ill if any one 
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attempt to comfort him; he chuſes to be alone, and 
cannot ſupport ſolitude ; he returns to company, and 
frets at them ; do they bold their peace, their affefted 
fence offends him; do they ſpeak low, be imagines 
'tis againſt him; do they ſpeak loud, be finds them 
noiſy, and too merry while be is dull ; are they dull, 
that dulneſs appears to him a reproach of his failings; 
do they laugh, be ſuſpects it is at him ; what ſhould 
ene do? why, even be as firm and patient as he is in- 
and wait calmly till to-morrow, that he 
recover the wits he had yeſterday : this ſtrange hu- 
mour goes as it comes; when it ſeizes him, one might 
hy it is a movement of a machine, which runs itſelf 
down all at once; be is ſuch as they paint poſſeſſed 
people ; his reaſon is in a manner inverted, 'tis down- 
right madneſs ieſeif ; provoke him, and be will tell 
you at noon that it is night; for there is no longer ei- 
ther day or night to a bead diſordered by its caprice : 
ſometimes he cannot help being aſtoniſhed at his 
outrageous mad fits; in ſpite of his moroſeneſa, he 
vill (mile at the extravagant expreſhons that have e- 


ſeaped him: but what method is there of ſoreſeeing 

thoſe ſtorms, and of conjuring the tempeſt ? none; 

there are no good almanacs to predict this bad wea- 

ther : beware of ſaying, to-morrow we ſhall go and 

divert ourſelves in fuch a garden ; the man of to-day, 
| | L 
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will not be the man of to-morrow ; he who promiſes 
juſt now, will, by and by, diſappear, and you 
not know where to lay hold of him, to put him 
in mind of his promiſe ; in his place you will find an 
Idon't know what, which has neither form nor name, 
which can have neither, and which you could not de- 
fine two moments together after the ſame manner: 
ſtudy him well, then ſay of him what you pleaſe; it 
will not be true the moment after you have faid it; 
this inconſiſtent entity would and would not; it threat- 
ens, it trembles, it blends ridiculous haughtineſs with 
naworthy meanneſſes ; it weeps, it laughs, it plays, 
is furious in the moſt whimſical and fooliſh fit of fury; 
heis pleaſant, eloquent, ſubtle, full of new turns, tho'he 
has not even a ſhadow of reaſon remaining: take good 
care to ſay nothing to him that is not juſt, preciſe, and 
exactly reaſonable; he would well know how to take 
| his advantage of it, and would artfully turn the chace 
upon you ; he would paſs forthwith from his own er- 
ror to attack yours, and would become reaſonable for 
the ſole pleaſure of convincing you that you are not 
fo: it was a mere nothing that made him fly up to the 
clouds; but what is become of that nothing? ĩt ĩs loſt 
in the fray; it is no more in queſtion; he knows no 
longer what made him angry; he knows only that he 
is angry, and that he will be angry, and even this he 
knows not always; he imagines oftentimes that all 
who ſpeak to him are in paſſion, and that himſelf is 
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the only calm perſon, as a man who has the jaundice 
thinks all he ſees yellow, tho' the yellow be only in 
his own eyes. but perhaps he will ſpare certain per- 
fons, to whom he owes more than to others, or whom 
he ſeems to have a greater regard for. no; his extra- 
vagant humour knows no body; it falls indifferent- 
lyon all it meets; the firſt comer is as good as any 
to diſcharge his ſpleen upon. all is alike to him, ſo he 
be but angry ; he would abuſe the perſons he ought 
molt to regard; he loves them no more; he is no more 
bed by them; he is perſecuted, betrayed ; he owes 
nothing to any whatſoever: but ſtay a moment, ſee ano- 
ther ſcene ! he ſtands in need of every body; he loves, 


| heis beloved again; he flatters, he infinuates bimdelf, 


he bewitches all thoſe who could no longer bear him; 
he confeſſes his fault, he laughs at his own oddities, 
he mimics himſelf, and you would think you ſaw him 
really in his mad fits, he does it ſo much to the life. 
after this farce, ated at his own expence, you think 
ſurely that he will at leaſt never more play the Demo- 
niac. alas! you deceive yourſelf ; he will doit again 
this very night, and laugh at itagain to-morrow, with- 
out the ſmalleſt reformation. 


THE 


DRAGON 


AND THE 


FOXES 


FABLE XIV. 


A Progon, who guarded a treaſure in a deep wind- 

ing cave, watched over it night and day. two fox- 
es underſtanding this, and being great cheats and rob- 
bers by trade, inſinuated themſelves into his favour 
by flattery, and fo became his confidents. the moſt 
complaiſant and officious are not the ſureſt friends. 
they treated him as a great perſonage, admired all his 
fancies, were always of his mind, and ſneered be- 
tween themſelves at their cully. at length, he fell aſleep 
berwixt them; they ſeized the opportunity, ſtrangled 
him, and made themſelves maſters of the treaſure. but 
next it muſt be divided, and this was no eafy matter, 
for two rogues agree only to do miſchief. one of them 


fell a moralizing : what uſe, faid he, ſhall we make 


of all this money? a little game had been better forus; 
there is no ſuch thing as eating of metal, piſtoles are 
hard of digeſtion; men are fools to be ſo fond of thoſe 
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falſe riches ; let vs not be as fooliſh as they. the other 
ſeigned to be touched with the ſage refleftions, and 
that he would live fuch a philoſopher as 
Bias, and carry his all about with him. both made a 
fiat of quitting the treaſure; but they lay in mutual 
ambuſh, and tore each other to pieces. one of them 
expiring ſd to the other, who was as mach wounded 
es himſelf; what wouldft thou have done with the 
money ? the ſame thing thou wouldft have done with 
it, anſwered the other. a man paſſing that way, when 
he heard their adventure, called them egregious fools. 
you are no leſs ſo than we, replied one of the foxes; 
you can no more feed upon money than we, and you 
till one another to procure it: our race has hitherto 
deen wiſe enough, at leaſt, not to make uſe of any coin. 
what you introduced amongſt you for your conveni- 
ency proves your curſe. you loſe true riches in the 
purſuit of imaginary. 


THE 


TWO FOXES. 


FABLE XV. 


Wo foxes one night ſurpriſed a ben · rooſt, 

where they worried the cock, the bens, and the 
chickens ; and after that ſlaughter, they began to al- 
lay their hunger : one being young and fiery would 
needs devour every thing; the other, who was old and 
covetous, was for keeping ſome proviſion for to- 
me wiſe ; I have ſeen many things ſince I have been in 
the world ; let us not eat up our whole ſubſtance in 
one day; we have made our fortune, this is a treaſure 
we have found, and we mult husband it. young Rey- 
nard replied, I have a mind to eat up all while I am 
here, and to lay in a belly-full for eight days; for tis 
a joke to think of returning, that may not be ſo con- 
venient to-morrow. the landlord to revenge the death 
of his fowls, would not fail to knock us on the head. 
after this converſation, each takes his courſe. the 
young one eats on till he burſts, and can hardly crawl 
home to his hole to die; the old one, who thinks 
with oeconomy, on his return next morning to his 
prey, is knocked on the head by the landlord. thus 
every age hath its failings : young people are hot and 
inſatiable in their pleaſures ; the old are incorrigible 


in their avarice. 
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WOLF any THE LAMB. 


THE 


FABLE XVI. 


AS fome ſheep lay ſafely in their fold, the dogs aſleep, 


and the ſhepherd in the ſhade of a lofty elm, play- 
ing on the pipe, with other neighbouring ſhepherds, 
u hungry wolf came up to the inclofure, and began 
thro” its chinks to reconnoitre the ſtate of the flock. 
2 young unexperienced lamb, obſerving the wolf, en- 
tered into converſation with him. what come you to 
ſeek here, faid he to the glutton ? the tender flowery 
paſs, returned the wolf; you know that nothing is 
more agreeable than to feed in a verdant meadow, 


| mamelled with flowers, to affwage one's hunger, 


ud to quench one's thirſt in a cryſtal brook : lo! here 
Thave found both; what need I more? I love the phi- 
hbſophy that teaches to be content with little. isit 
rally true then, replied the lamb, that you don't eat 
the fleſh of animals, and that a little graſs fufficeth 
you? if fo, let us live like brethren, and feed toge> 
ther. and with that the credulous lamb leaped out of 
the fold into the meadow, where the temperate phi- 


| bſopher tore him to pieces, and ſwallowed him. 


Diſtruſt the fair ſpeeches of 


perſons who boaſt of 


their virtue. judge by their actions, and not by their 
vords. 


THE 


CAT axD THE RABBITS. 


FABLE XVI. 


A nt, potting on s demure conntenance, had got 
into a warren, peopled with rabbits : immedi- 
ately the whole commonwealth, in alarm, made haſte 
to-whip into their holes. as the intruder lay upon the 
catch, hard by « burrow, the deputies of the rabbit 
nation, who hed ſeen his terrible paws, made their 
appearance in the ſiraiteſt place of the burrow's 
mouth, to ask his buſineſs there. he proteſted with 2 
mild voice, that he wanted only to ſtudy the manners 
of the nation; that in quality of philoſopher be was 
travelling thro' all countries, to inform himlelf of the 
cuſtoms of every ſpecies of animals. the ſumple and 
credulous deputies returned, and told their brethren, 
that this ſtranger, ſo venerable for his modeſt demer- 
nour, and majeſtic for, was a ſober, diſintereſted, 
peaceful philoſopher, wbo was on bis travels from 
country to country. in ſearch of wiſdom; that he came 
from a variety of places, where be had ſeen ſtrange 
wonders; that it would be a pleaſure to bear him d 
courſe, and that he would be very Joth to ſnap up 
any rabbits, ſecing he believed, like a good Bramin us 
he was, the tranſmigration of ſouls, and taſted no food 
that had ever had life. this fine account touched the 
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effembly. in vain did an old cunning rabbit, who was 
generally dictator of the company, repreſent how much 


that grave philoſopher was ſuſpicious to him : in ſpite 
of all he could ſay, the infatuated creatures go to ia- 
late the Bramin, who, at the firſt embrace, throttled 
ſeven or cight of them ; the reſt make the beſt of their 
way back to their holes, not a little frighted and 
aſhamed of their folly. whereupon, the grave Mr. 
Modeſty returned to the entrance of the burrow, pro- 
teſting with a molt cordial tone, that he had commit- 
ed this murder much againſt his will, only to faciefy 
his preſſing need ; that henceforth he would live up- 
an other animals, and make with them an eternal al- 
lance. the rabbits immediately entered into a negoti- 
don with him, without, however, coming within 
mech of his claws. the treaty continues; they hold 
him in play. in the mean time, one of the nimbleſt of 
the rabbits gets out by the back- fide of the burrow, 
and runs to 4cquaint a neighbouring ſhepherd, who 
uſed to divert himſelf with catching ſome of its ju- 
the deſtroyer of ſo uſeful a people, haſtens to the bur 
row with his bow and arrows: he ſpies Mr. Puſa, who 
vas mindful of nothing but his prey; he lets ſſy one 
of his deadly ſhafts, and pierces him to the heart. the 
at expiring, is faid to have ſpoke theſe words; when 
2 perſon has once deceived, he can no more be truſted 


by any body; bat is hated, feared, and at lengch caught 
by his own devices. 


THE 


TWO MICE. 


* 


FABLE XVII. 
. 
1b ſom berbarous cats and weaſel, who 
made great havock of the mouſique nation, called her 
gollip, that lived in a neighbouring hole. a rae 
thought, ſau} ſhe to ber, bas ſiruck me in the head; 1 
have reed in certain books, which I have been gnaw- 
ing ſome days paſt, that there is a fine country, n- 


mare in ſafety than here : in that country ſages be- 


eve that the foul of a mouſe may have been formerly 
the foul of a great captain, ofa King, or, perhaps, of 
a wanderful Fakir ; and that it may, after the drath 
of the moge, enter into the body of ſome fine hay, 
or great Pendiar ; if I right remember, this is called 
the metemplychokis, or tranſmigration of ſoub; in 
this opinion, they treat all animals with a brotherly 
love : there are to be ſeen hoſpitals of mice, who ure 
Not to board, and entertained like perſons of con 
ſequence ; along, filter, let us make the beſt of cur 
way for fo fac a country, where the polity is fo ex- 
eallent, and juſtice done to our merit. the goſlip re- 
_ plied; but, fler, arc there no cars that get into theſe 
hoſpitals? if there were, they would ſoon make bun 
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D 
would make a King, or a Fakir; a wonder which we 
could very well diſpenſe with. don't fear that, faid the 
former, the order is perſect in that country; the cats 
have their houſes, as we have ours; and they have 
likewiſe their hoſpitals of invalids by themſelves. af- 
ter this converſation, our two mice ſet out together: 
they get on board of a ſhip, which was going a long 
voyage, by ſlipping along the ropes the evening be- 
fore the embarkation. away they fail, and are over- 

joyed to fee themſelves far from the curſed ſhores, 
was proſperous ; they arrived at Surat, not to amaſs 
riches, like merchants, but in order to be made much 
+ ef by the Indians. ſearce had they got into an habi» 
ation aſſigned to mice, when they challenged the firſt 
place there. the one pretended ſhe remembred to have 
been formerly a famous Bramin on the coaſt of Ma- 
labar; the other proteſted that ſhe had been a fine la- 
dy of the ſame country, with long ears. in ſhort, they 
grew ſo infolent, that the Indian mice could not bear 
them. and now, behold a civil war ! they fell without 
mercy upon the two Franguis, who wanted to give 
hw to the reſt. m Aqppaie eta 
were worried by their own ſiſters. 
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FABLE XX. 


PON the death of the lion, all the beaſts repair. | 


ed in haſte to his den, to comfort the lioneſs, 
his widow, who made the mountains and foreſts ic · 
ments to ber, they proceeded to the election of a king; 
the crown of the defunct being placed in the middle of 
the aſſembly. the young lion was yet too young and 
weak to obtain the royalty from ſo many fierce ani- 
mals. let me but grow up, faid he, and I ſhall be as 
able to reign as the beſt of you, and to make myſelf 


feared in my turn; in the mean time, I will ſtudy the 


hiſtory of my father's great actions, in order one day 
to equal bia glory. for my part, ſays the leopard, I 
expect to be crowned, as being liker to the lion than 
any of the other pretenders : and I, ſaid the bear, do 
maintain that I met with injuſtice, when the lion was 
preferred before me; I am ſtrong, couragious, and car 
niverous, as much as he; and I have one ſingular ad- 
vantage, which is that of climbing trees. I leave you 
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zo judge, gentlemen, ſaid the elephant, if any one can 
diſpute with me the glory of being the talleſt, the 
ftrongeſt, and the graveſt of all animals. I am the 
nobleſt, and moſt beautiful, faid the borſe : and I 
the moſt cunning, cried the fox: and I the ſwiſteſt, 
faid the ſtag. where ſhall you find, ſaid the ape, a more 
agreeable, or more ingenious King than myſelf? I 
hall daily divert my ſubjects; nay, I reſemble man, 
who is the true King of all nature. the parrot (though 
no member) could no longer forbcar ; fince thou 
boaſteſt of reſembling man, ſqueaked he, ſo may I too; 
thou reſembleſt him only by thy ugly phiz,and by ſome 
ridiculous grins ; as for me, I reſemble him in voice, 
which is the badge of reaſon, and the moſt beautiful 
ornament of man. hold thy tongue, wretched pratiler, 
replied the ape, thou talkeſt, but not like man; thou 
what thou ſayſt. the aſſembly laughed at theſe two 
ſorry mimics of man; and the crown was beſtowed on 
the elephant, as having ſtrength and wiſdom, without 
either the cruelty of the furious beaſts, or the fooliſh 
vanity of ſo many others, who 2 
pear what they are not. 


THE ATE 


FABLE XX. 


A* old miſchievous ape having died, his ghoſt 

deſcended into Plato's dreary abode, where it 
begged leave to return among the living. Plato had a 
mind to remit it into the body of an bea vy ſtupid aſs, 
in order to deprive it of ics ſuppleneſs, vivacity, and 
miſchievouſncſs. but it played fo many pleaſant and 
wanton tricks, that the grim King of hell could not 
forbear finiling, and left it the choice of its cond 
tion. it defired to enter into the body of a parrot; for 
fo, faidit, I ſhall at leaſt preſerve ſome reſemblanceto 
men, whom I ſo long have imitated : when 1 was an 
ape, I made geſtures like them, and being a parrot, I 
ſhall talk with them in the moſt agreeable converſa- 
tions. ſcarce was the ape's foul introduced into this 
new employment, when a prating old woman bought 
him : ſhe made him her darling, and put him in a fine 
enge; he fared ſumptuouſſy, and chartered all day 
with the old dotard, who ſpoke no more ſenſibly than 
himſelf. to his new talent of deafening every body, 
he joined ſomewhat of his former profeſſion; be 
would wag his head ridiculouſly, make his bill crack, 
| ſhake his wings in a hundred different ways, and 


with his paws play many little tricks, which ſtill fa- 
voured of the diſtortions of a jack pudding. the old 
woman would every now and then be putting on her 
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ſeftacles to admire him : ſhe was very ſorry to be 2 


litle deaf, and thereby to loſe ſome words of ber Poll, 
in whom ſhe found more wit than in any body. the 

thus ſpoiled, became a prattling, impertinent 
fool ; he ſo toſſed and tumbled about in his cage, and 
tak fo much wine with his old miſtreſs, that he 
quickly died. and now behold bim returned before 
Pluto, who re ſolved this ume to make him paſs into 
the body of a fiſh, in order to render him dumb ; but 
he again played a farce before the King of ghoſts ; and 
princes ſeldom reſiſt the requeſts of buſſoons that flat- 


terthem. Pluto granted, therefore, to this, that he 


| ſhould go into the body of a man ; but as the god was 


chamed to fend him into the body of a wiſe and vir- 
. man, he affigned him the body of a tedious, 
bragging, and making ridiculous geſtures; who laugh- 
al at every body, and would interrupt the moſt polite 
and folid converſations, in order to ſay nothing, or 
nonſenſe. Mercury knowing him again in this new 
ſine, faid merrily to him ; O hol friend, I ſmoke thee, 
thou art noching but = compound of the ape and par- 
rot, that I have ſeen formerly ; whoever would make 


way thy geſtures, and thy words, learned by rote, 


without judgment, would leave nothing at all of thee 
bekind ; a pretty ape and good parrot make but a 
fooliſh men. Ol how many men are there in the work! 
with formal geſtures, 3 little prittle prattle, and an 
air of ſufficiency, that have neither ſenſe nor ond. 


THERE 


TWO YOUNG LYONS. 


FABLE XXL. 


WO young lyons had been brought up together 
in the ſame foreſt ; they were of the ſame age, 
ſize, and abilities. the one was taken in toils at a 
hunting of the Great Mogul; the other remained in 
the craggy mountains. he who had been taken was 
carried to court, where he lived in the heart of de- 
lights ; cach day was an antilope given him for his 
dinner, and then he had only to take his caſe and teſt, 
in a convenient lodge, where care was taken to make 
him lie ſoftly ; it was the buſineſs of a white cunuch 
twice a day to comb down his waving golden mane. 
as he grew very tame, the King himſelf would ofien 
careſs him. he was fat, fleck, ſtately, and magnifi- 
cent; for he wore a collar of gold, and from his cars 


he deſpiſed all the other lions that were in the neigh- 
bouring lodges, much leſs grand than his, and who 
were not in ſuch favour as he. this proſperity puffed 
up his heart ; he thought himſelf ſome great perſo- 
nage, fince he was treated ſo honourably ; the court 
wherein he ſhone, gave him the taſte ofambition ; he 
imagined be would have been a hero, bad he conti- 
nued in the foreſts. 
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| One day, ac he was no longer faſtened to his chains 


away he ſcampered from the palace, and returned to 
the country where he had been bred. at that juncture, 
the King of the whole lion nation was juſt dead, and the 
States were aſſembled, in order to chuſe him a ſueceſ- 


| for. amongſt a great many other competitors, there 


was one who eclipſed all the others by his fierce and 
daring mien; and who ſhould this be but that other 
young lion, who had never quitted the deſerts. while 
his companion had been pampering at court, the ſo- 
dry bad often ſharpened his courage by a raging 
hanger ; he was wont to find his food thro' the great- 
ef perils and bloodſhed ; he would tear both flocks 
 tndſhepherds; be was lean, ſhaggy, griſly; fire and 
| blood ſtreamed from his eyes; he was nimble, brawny, 
teruſtomed to clamber, and to ſpring, undaunted by 
| javelins or darts. the two old companions demanded 
lagle combat, to decide who ſhould reign. but an 
old, wiſe, and experienced Honefs, whoſe counſels 


| the whole commonwealth regarded, moved to ſet firſt 


on the throne him who had ſtudied politics at court: 
many mormured, ſaying, ſhe wanted to have a vain 
} md voluptuous coxcomb preferred to a warriour, 
who had learned, in fatigue and danger, to fapport 
the moſt weighty affairs. however, the intereſt of the 
| old lioneſs prevailed, and the court lion was placed 
. 


90 THE TWO YOUNG LIONS. 


he loved nothing but pageantry ; he uſed art and cun- 
ning to cloak his cruelty and tyranny : he was ſoon 
hated, deſpiſed, deteſted. then the old lioneſs ſaid; it 
is time to dethrone him ; I well knew he was unwor- 
thy to be King; but I was willingthat you ſhould have * 
a trial of one ſpoiled by ſoftneſs and policy, to make 
you afterwards the more ſenſible of the value of ano- 
ther, who, by his patience and valour, merited the 
kingdom. tis now they mult fight. ſtraightway they 
were put into a cloſe field; where the two champions 
aſſorded a ſpectacle to the aſſembly: but the ſpeQacle 
laſted not long; the effcminate lion trembled, and 
durſt not face the other ; he ſhamefully flies, and hides 
himſelf; the other purſues, and inſults him. all cried 
out murder him, tear him to pieces. no, no, replied 
his antagoniſt, when one has ſo cowardly an enemy, 
it were cowardiſe to fear him; 1'll have him to live; 
he does not deſerve to die; I ſhall eaſily know how 
to reign, without being much troubled to hold him 
in ſubjection. in fact, the vigorous lion reigned with 
wiſdom and authority; the other was well contented 
to make the meaneſt court to him, to obtain ſome bit: 
of fleſh from his table, and to ſpend his days in a 
ſhameful idleneſs. 
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FABLE XXI. 


AF * young Prince, at the return of the zephyrs, 

when all nature revives, was walking in a de- 
fghtful garden, he heard a great buzzing, and ſpied 
an hive of bees. he draws near to this fight, which 
was new to him, and fees, with aſtoniſhment, the 
order, care, and labour of that little commonwealth. 
the cells begun to be formed, and to take a regular fi- 
gure : one part of the bees were filling them with their 
fweet nectar ; others were bringing flowers, which 
they had culled out of all the riches ofthe ſpring: idle- 
neſs and floth were baniſhed that little ſtate ; every 
thing was in motion, but without confuſion or diſtur- 
bance. the moſt conſiderable amongſt the bees con- 
ducted the reſt, who obeyed without any murmur or 
young prince was admiring this object, which he was 
yet unacquainted with, a bee, whom all the others ac- 
knowledged as their Queen,accoſted him,and ſaid; the 
fight of our work and oeconomy entertains you; but 
it ought ſtill more to inſtru you; we never ſuffer 
amongſt us diforder or licentiouſneſs; there is no be- 
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ing conſiderable among us but by labour, and by the | 


talents that may be uſeful to our commonwealth ; 
merit is here the only way to preferment ; we occupy 
ourſelves night and day in things whereof men reap 
all the benefit. may you be one day like us, and bring 
mankind into that order which you admire in our 
ſociety. 
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FABLE Xun. 


A Bee oneday perceived a fly near her hive. what 

buſineſs haſt thou there, ſaid ſhe, with a furious 
tone? it well becomes thee truly, vile creature, to mix 
vith the ſovereigns of the air. thou art in the right, 
replied the fly coldly ; one is always to blame for 
coming nigh ſo kery a nation as yours. nothing can 
exceed our wiſdom, ſaid the bee; we alane have laws, 
and a well-ordered common wealth; we gather none 
but odoriferous flowers j we make nothing but deli. 
cious honey, which equals the very nectar. get thee 
out of my preſence, naſty, impertinent fly, who doſt 
nothing but buz, and ſeek thy living in ordure. we 
live as we may, replied the fly; poverty is na vice, but 
paſſion is a great one; you make honey, which is ſweet, 


| but your heart is (till bitter 3 you are wiſe in your 


laws, but violent in your conduct; your paſſion, which 
ſtings your encmies, is death to you ; and your fao- 
lik cruelty does more hurt to yourſelves than to any 
body. it is better to have leſs ſhining qualities with 
more moderation. 
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FABLE MV. 


NE day the bees aſcended to Olympus, and pre · 
| ſented themſelves at the foot of the throne of 
Jove, beſeeching him to conſider the care they had 
taken of his infancy, when they fed him with their 
honey upon mount Ida. Jupiter was ready to grant 
them the firſt honours among all little animals: but 
Minerva, who preſides over arts, repreſented to him, 
the bees the glory of uſcful inventions. Jove would 
know their name: filk-worms, anſwered ſhe. ſtraight- 
way, the firſt of gods ordered Mercury to waft upon 
the wings of the gentle zephyrs, deputies from that 
diminutive people, that he might hear the arguments 
on both fides. 
The bee, ambaſſadreſs of her nation, repreſented | 
the ſweetneſs of the honey, which is the nectar of men; 
its uſefulneſs, the art with which it is compoſed; then 
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| he extolled the wiſdom of the laws, which regulate 
the flying republic of bees ; no other ſpecies of ani- 
mals, ſaid the oratreſa, can boaſt this glory, and it is 
a reward for having nouriſhed, in a cave, the father 
of the gods ; moreover, we have our ſhare of martia 

valour, when our King animates our troops in the 
field ; how ſhould theſe worms, vile and contempti- 
ble inſects, dare to diſpute precedency with us? they 
can only crawl upon the ground, while we take a 
noble flight, and, with our gilded wings, ſoar to the 
very ſtars. 

The ſpeaker of the filk-worms replied ; we are but 
little worms, tis true; and have neither ſo great cou- 
rage for war, nor ſuch wiſe laws; but every one of 
us ſhews the wonders of nature, and waſtes itſelf in 
uſeful toil ; without laws we live in peace, nor are any 
civil wars ever to be ſeen amongſt us, while the bees 
are killing one another at every change of King: 
by Proteus virtue we can change our form ; now we 
are little worms, compoſed of eleven ſmall rings, in- 
terwoven with a variety of the livelieſt colours that 
are admiced in the flowers of a parterre; then we ſpin 
wherewithal to clothe the gayeſt and greateſt of men, 
even upon the throne, and wherewithal to adorn the 
temples of the gods; this ſo beautiful and fo laſting at- 
tire, is ſurely worth abundance of honey, which cor- 
rupts fo quickly; laſt of all, we transform ourſelves 
into a bean, but a bean which feels, which moves, and 
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tamorphoſes, we become all at once botterflies, and 
ſhine illuſtr ĩous with the brighteſt colours; and then 
do we no longer yield to the bees in ſoaring, with ad- 
vent'rous flight, as far as high Olympus. judge now, 
O father of gods. Jupiter, at a loſs about the deci- 
cifion, declared, at length, that the bees ſhould hold 
the firſt rank, on account of the rights they had ac- 
quired from ancient times. how, ſaid be, can I degrade 
them? I have been too much obliged to them to do 
them ſuch indignity; but I believe that men owe li 
more to the filk-worms. 
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| a marriage: what ? the eagle! who dares to ſtare the 


THE OWL 
THAT 


WANTED A WIFE. 


FABLE Mv. 
A Young owl, who had ſeen himſelf in a fountain, 
thought himſelf more beautiful, not to ſay, than 
the day, for that he thought very diſagreeable, but than 
the night, which for him had wondrous charms ; he 
faid within himſelf, I have ſurely ſacrificed to the Gra- 
ces; Venus hath at my birth infolded me in her gir- 
de; the tender Loves, accompanied by the Sports and 
Smiles, flutter around to careſs me ; it is time that 
fair Hymen give my children, graceful as myſelf; they 
will be the ornament of the groves, and darlings of 
the night. what pity that the race of the moſt perſect 
birds ſhould fail! happy the bride who ſhall paſs her life 
in my company! big with theſe cogitations, he diſ- 
patches the crow to demand, in his name, a little ea. 
get, daughter to the eagle, King of air. the crow had 
ſome difficulty to undertake the embaſſy ; I ſhall be 
but badly received, ſaid ſhe, to propoſe ſo unſuitable 


fon full in the face, make a match with you, who can- 
not ſo much as open your eyes while it is day ; that 
0 
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is the way for the man and wife never to 
the one will go abroad by day, the other by night. 
the vain and ſelf-conceited ow! would hear nothing. 
the crow, to pleaſe him, went at laſt to demand the 
eaglet. the wiſe demand occaſioned mirth at the zerial 
court. the eagle gave her for anfwer ; if his oui 
means to be my ſon · in- law, let him come after ſun- 
riſe, and ſalute me in the middle of the air. the pre. 
ſumptuous owl would needs go and keep the appoint- 
ment ; his eyes were immediately dazzled ; he was 
ſtruck blind by the ſun's rays, and tumbled hexdlong 
from the height of air upon a craggy rock. all the 
birds fell upon him, and plucked off his feathers. he 
the chough, a worthy lady of the place: their marriage 
was celebrated by night; and they thought each other 
extremely handſome and agreeable. 
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NYMPH PHILIDA. 


FABLE XVI. 


S a penſive ſhepherd tended his flock, upon the 
4 2. flowery banks of the river Achelous, the Fauns 
and Satyrs, that lurked in the neighbouring groves, 
danced upon the graſa, to the melodious found of 
his pipe. the Naiads, hid beneath the waters of the ri- 
yer, reared their heads above the reeds to liſten to his 
muſic. Achelous himſelf, leaning upon his inclined 
urn, ſhewed his froat, where there remained but one 
horn ever ſince his combat with the great Hercules, 
and this melody ſuſpended for a while the anguiſh of 
the vanquiſhed god. the ſhepherd ſaw, unmoved, the 
Naiads admiring him ; he thought of none but the 
ſhepherdeſs Philida, who was fimple, natural, with- 
out the foreign aid of ornament; fortune ne er gave 
her any borrowed luſtre, and the Graces alone had 
adorned and beautified her with their own hands ; 
fuch went ſhe forth from her village, mindleſs of eve- 
ry thing but of her ſheep. the nymph alone was ſtran- 
ger to her beauty. all the other ſhepherdeſſes were 
O2 
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jealous of it. the ſhepherd loved her, and did not dare 
to tell her ſo: what he loved moſt in her was that 
matchleſs virtue, fimple and ſevere, which kept lovers 
at a diſtance, and which conſtitutes the trueſt charm 
of beauty. but the ingenious paſhon ſuggeſts the art 
of repreſenting what might be bold and dangerous to 
declare. he therefore ceaſed all his moſt pleaſant ſongs, 
to tune one that might touch the fair one's heart. be 
knew ſhe loved the virtue of the heroes, who, in the 
toilſome field, had glory won: he ſung, under a fic- 
titious name, his own adventures ; for, at that time, 
heroes themſelves were ſhepherds, nor diſdained the 
crook. and, therefore, thus he ſung: when Polynices 
brave, marched to beſiege the city Thebes, and to 
o'erturn the throne of his own brother Eteocles, all 
the Kings of Greece appeared in hoſtile arms, and, 
then, who father was in law to Polynices, hewed re- 
fiſtleſs down, the adverſe troops; as with his keen- 
edged ſcythe the reaper ſweeping, mows the golden 
crops. on t other fide, Amphiarous ſee ! the footh- 
ayer, who, conſcious of his fate, advanced into the 
Gght, and was at once ſwallowed by Earth, which 
opened its abyſs to hurl him headlong to the banks of 
Styx; in falling he deplored his faithleſs wiſe. faſt by 
behold Oedipus's ſons, in hoſtile, not in brotherly 
embrace; as when a leopard and a tyger tear each 
other on the rocks of Caucaſus : they rolled each other 
an the ſandy beach, ſeeming to pant each for his bro- 
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| ther's blood. during this horrid fight, Cleobulus, who 
followed Polynices, combated againſt a brave The- 
ban, whom the God of war rendered almoſt invinci- 
ble. the ſhaft ofthe Theban, guided by the god, had 
pierced Cleobulus's neck, but that he ſprung nimble 
alide : he, inſtant, plunged his dart deep in the bowels 
of his hardy foe : the Theban's blood ſtreams copi- 
his fire forſake him; now, now, ſqualid death deforms 
his comely features ; lo! his youthful bride fees him 
expiring from a turret's height ; and O! what pangs 
tranſpierce her tender heart! in his misfortune, fill 
too happy man, to have been loved and wailed; I'd 
die, like him, with pleaſure, ſo I might be loved as he; 
for what avails great valour, or the glory of famous 
combats; and O! what avails or youth, or beauty,when 
one cannot pleaſe nor move the object loved! 
the ſhepherdeſs, who had lent attentive ear to his fo 
Cleobulus, vanquiſher of the Theban. ſhe grew ſen- 
+ fible of the glory he had acquired, of the Graces that 
ſhone in him, andof the pangs he ſuffered for her; ſhe 
gave him her heart and hand; an happy Hymen join- 
Ae lovely pair; their happineſs was envied by all 
the ſhepherds round, and by the country-deities them- 
ſelves. by their union, by their innocent life, by their 
r 
the bliſsful fate of Philemon and Baucis. 
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MNASYLUS. 


FABLE UI. 


POPE CHROMILS. 

HIS grove bas a delightful coolneſs ; the trees 

are tall, the foliage thick, the walks ſhady; one 
hears no noiſe but that of nightingales, warbling their 
Joves. 


MEASYLUS. 
There are here beauties ſtill more ſtriking. 
CHROMIS. 
What! doſt thou mean thoſe ſtatues? I don't think 
them very handſome. there's one that has a mighty 


homely aſpect. 
MNASYLUS. 


It repreſents a woman; but let us talk no moreof 
it; for thou knoweſt one of our ſhepherds, who has 
already ſaid all that can be ſaid of her. 
CHROMIS, 
What then ? is it that other inclined above the 
| fountain? 


MNASYLUS. 

No; I don't mean that neither. the ſhepherd Ly- 
cidas bas ſung it to his pipe, and I would never pre 
tend to praiſe after him. 
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en 1018. 
Which then! that ſtatue which repreſents a young 
woman ? 


MNASYLUS. 

Ay; you've hit on't at left. the has by no mens 
that ruſtic air of the two others; and, indeed, the in 
a greater deity : it is Pomona, or, atleaſt, a nymph ; 
ſhe holds in one hand an horn of plenty, ſtored with 
all the pleaſant fruits of the autumn ; with the other 
lee bears a vaſe, whence pieces of money drop in con- 
fukion : thus ſhe holds, at the ſame time, the fruits of 
the earth, which are the riches of fimple nature, and 
the treaſures, to which the art of men give ſo high a 
value. 


CHROMIS. 
| She has her head alittle inclined. why ſo ? 
MNASYLUS. 

'Tis true; and that becauſe all figures deſigned for 
exalted fituations, and to be ſeen from below, are 
in a better point of view, when they are a little in- 
clined towards the ſpectators. 

CHROMIS. 

But what pray is that head · dreſs? it is unknown 

to our ſhepherdeſſes. 
MNASYLUS. 

It is, however, eaſy and negligent ; and ſhe is no- 

thing the leſs graceful. that is her hair, well parted on 


| the forchead, hanging down a little on each fide, with 
| & naturaf cur], and neatly tied behind. 
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And that garment: why ſo many ſalds? 
MNASYLUS. 

That is a garment, which has the fame air of ne. 
gligence;it is bound up with a girdle,that ſo the nymph 
may walk more commodiouſly in theſe woods ; thoſe 
flowing folds form a more agreeable drapery than 
ſtrait and formal garments; the hand of the workman 
ſeems to have ſoftened the marble, to make fo deli- 
cate folds ; you fee the very skin beneath this drape- 
ry; thus you find, at once, the tender ſoftneſs of the 
—— ww 

CHROMIS. 


So, ſo! thou art very learned. but fince thou know- 
eſt every thing, tell me; that horn of plenty, is it 
that of the river Achelous, ſnatched from him by 


Hercules, or that of the goat Amalthea, Jupiter's 
nurſe on mount Ida ? 
MNASYLUS. 


That queſtion is yet to decide; mean time I run 
to my flock. adieu. 


THE END OF THE FABLES. 
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MED AL 


AN 


ALL EGORICAL EPISTLE 
TO THE 


ARCHBISHOP or CAMBRAY. 


] Think, Sir, thet I ought 10 loſe no time of inform- 

© ing you of a thing extremely curious, and upon 
which you will not fail to make the proper refledti- 
ons. we have got in this country a learned man, nam- 
ed M. Wanden, who has great correſpondence with 
the antiquaries of Italy : he pretends to have received 
from them an ancient medal, which I have never yet 
been able to get a fight of, but whereof he has cauſed 
ſome copies to be ſtruck, which are ſinely done, and 
which will, in all probability, very ſoon diſperſe them- 
ſelves thro' all the countries where are any curious 
perſons. I hope to ſend you one in a few days; inthe 
mean time, I ſhall give the moſt exadt deſcription of it 
T can. on one fide this medal, which is very large, re» 
preſents a boy of a very fine and very noble figure; 
you fee Pallas covering him with her Eis; at the 
fame time, theee Graces ſurw his way with flowers; = 
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Apollo, attended by the Muſes, offers him his lyre; 


Venus appears in the air in her chariot, drawn by 


doves, and lets her girdle fall upon him ; vidory 
points out to him with one hand, a triumphant car, 
and, with the other, preſents to him a crown, the 
motto is taken from Horace; non ſine Dis animoſus 
© infans.” no generous boy without Propitious gods. 
the reverſe is very different. it is manifeſt that tis 
the ſame boy, for one immediately knows the ſame 
air of the hend; but he has about him none but gro- 
teſques and hideous mazks, venemous reptiles, as vi- 
pers and ſerpenta, inſecta, owls, and vaillainous har- 
| pies, which fling about with ordure on all des, and 
tear every thing with their hooked claws: there is = 
company of impudent and ſneering Satyrs, who a- 
ſume the oddeſt poſtures; who grin, and point with 
their fingers to the tail of a monſtrous fiſh, which ter- 
minates the body of the beauteous boy; underneath 
you read theſe words, which you know are alſo Ho- 
race's: © turpiter atrum deſinĩt in piſcem.” be ſhame- 
© ful ends in a foul fies tail.” the learned are much 


puzzled to find out upon what occaſion this medal has 


been ſtruck in antiquity. ſome maintain that it re- 
preſents Caligula, who being ſon to Germanicus, had 
given in his infancy ſo exalted hopes for the happineſs 
of the empire, but whoafterwards became a monſter. 
others will have it,that all this has been done for Nero, 


whoſe beginnings were ſo happy, and end fo horr- | 


Me. but both agree that a ſhinning young Prince is 


„ 


K ritter 


much better than I, Sir, what ſhould be thought of it. 
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meant, who promiſed much, and proved deceinful. 


- | but there are others more deſtruſiful, who will not b 


zeve that this medal is an antique. themyſtery which 
M. Wanden makes of it occaſions great ſuſpicions : 
people will be fancying that they fee ſomething of 
our time figured in the medal; perhaps it fignifies 
great bopes which have turned, or may turn into great 
curſes ; they ſeem maliciouſly to glance at ſome young 
Prince, all whoſe good qualities they ſtrive to ſin in 
the defects imputed to him; beſides M. Wanden is not 
only curious, but a politician, ſtrongly attacked two 
the Prince of Orange; and it is ſuſpected that it is in 
confederacy with him, that he means to diſperſe this 
medal thro” all the courts of Europe. you will judge 


it ſufficeth me to have imparted to you this news, 


which cauſes hot diſputes here amongſt all men oflet- 


ters, and to aſſure you that I am always 


[| Amſterdam, Your molt humble 


May4, 1691. 


and moſt obedient ſervant 
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